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THE NEW PREMIER OF ENGLAND 





By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 





R. ARTHUR AZ BALFOUR, who has just succeeded Lord 

Salisbury as Prime Minister of England, bids fair to be 

the Gladstone of English politics during the next quarter 
century, and to play as great a role in the history of the world as 
did the “Grand Old Man.” 

He has risen rapidly to his present position of prime minister 
at the early age of fifty-four. He is a nephew of Lord Salisbury. 
He was born July 25, 1848, and was educated in Eton and Cam- 
bridge. 
stituency he represented until 1885, when he was elected for East 
Manchester, for which he still 
sits. He acted as private secre- 
tary to Lord Salisbury at the 
foreign office during the critical 
period in 1878-’80, when the Ber- 
lin treaty was negotiated. In 
June, 1878, he accompanied 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury 
to the Berlin conference. 

In the early portion of his par- 
liamentary career Mr. Balfour 
acted for a time with that branch 
of the party led by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. He did not 
come into prominent notice un- 
til 1885, when he became a privy 
councilor and president of the 
local government board. From 
July, 1886, to March, 1887, he 
was secretary for Scotland, with 
a seat in the cabinet. 

In November, 1887, Mr. Bal- 
four was appointed chief secre- 
tary for Ireland. The appoint- 
ment was a surprise to the pub- 
lic, and was undoubtedly a great 
experiment. But the task of pa- 
cification of Ireland, which had 
proved too great to such trainéd 


He entered parliament in 1874 for Hertford, which con- 





After a brief interval of liberal success the unionists again con- 
trolled the house of commons, and Balfour was re-elected as the 
unionist leader in 1895. 

Mr. Balfour led the debate in the house of commons on the 
Jameson raid, affairs in Egypt, West Africa, and on the Rand with 
consummate ability. 

salfour’s work in the cabinet has recently been overshadowed 
by that of Joseph Chamberlain, because of the importance of Boer 
war questions. The two men are rivals for leadership in unionist 
ranks, but are personal friends and have been in harmony on all 
important questions. 

Balfour is a golf player, an 
equestrian, a student, a writer 
of philosophical works and 
treatises, a bimetallist. Mr. Bal- 
LL.D. of near- 
ly all of the universities of the 
United Kingdom. He has been 
president of the committee of 
the council of education for 


four is an Hon. 


Scotland and keeper of the 
privy seal in Ireland. In 1887 
he was a member of the gold 
and silver commission. In ad- 


dition to his cabinet position 
Mr. Balfour is vice-president of 
the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club of St. Andrew’s, president 
of the National Cyclists’ union, 
and a captain in the East 
Lothian yeomanry. 

Mr. Balfour has proven his 
legitimate right to Gladstone’s 
mantle by his passionate devo- 
tion to theological speculation. 
It was full seven years ago that 
Mr. Balfour surprised the world 
which thought him immersed in 


politics, by appearing as the 


officials as Sir George Trevely- author of a _ book entitled, 
an and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, “The Foundations of Belief: 
was more or less successfully Being Notes _ Introductory 
coped with by Mr. Balfour, and ARTHUR J. BALFOUR to the Study of Theology.” 
he soon checked the torrent of The volume is an_ unusually 
intimidation and agitationwhich threatened to overwhelm him. able discussion of the foundations of all human knowledge, 


At one time during his tenure of the chief secretaryship his 
unpopularity with the Irish home rule party was extreme. His 
rule was vigorous, and his policy supported in England. 


In 1892, Mr. Balfour was unanimously elected the leader of 


the conservative party in the house of commons. He showed in- 
creasing ability. In 1893 his speeches against the home rule for 
Ireland measure added greatly to his reputation. 


and proves that not only is it impossible to demonstrate mathe- 
matically religious facts, but it is equally futile to demonstrate 
Thus Mr. Balfour puts to rout the scientific 
man who declares that he will believe nothing save that which 
And having shown that we really know 


any material facts. 


science has proven true. 


nothing of the nature and constitution of the material things 
about us, Mr. Balfour declares that there is better evidence for 
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the existence of God than there is for the existence of the things 
that our eyes see and our hands handle each day of our lives. 

Mr. William T. Stead, in summarizing the arguments of the 
book, says: “The whole book is one long wistful search for God, 
for the living God, a God who exercises a preferential, providential 
direction in the affairs of men. Not only, he tells us, does such 
a belief afford no ground of quarrel between theology and science. 
but such a presupposition is actually required by science. It is the 
indispensable hypothesis without which we can understand noth- 
ing.” 

The following extract from Mr. Balfour’s book reveals at once 
the orthodox faith of the great politician, and his lucid, though 
philosophic style of writing. Speaking of the mystery of pain, he 
says: 

“What is needed is such a living faith in God’s relation to man 
as shall leave no place for that helpless resentment against the ap- 
pointed order so apt to rise within us at the sight of undeserved 
pain. And this faith is possessed by those who vividly realize the 
Christian form of Theism. For they worship One who is no re- 
mote contriver of the universe, to whose ills He is indifferent. 
If they suffer, did He not on their account suffer also? If suffer- 
ing falls not always on the most guilty, was He not innocent? 
Shall they cry aloud when the world is ill-designed for their con- 
venience, when He for their sakes subjected Himself to its condi- 
tions? It is true that beliefs like this do not in any narrow sense 
resolve our doubts nor provide us with explanations. But they 
give us something better than many explanations. For they min- 
ister, or rather the reality behind them ministers, to one of our 
deepest ethical needs; to a need which, far from showing signs 
of diminution, seems to grow with the growth of civilization, and 
to touch us ever more keenly as the hardness of an earlier time 
dissolves away.” 

Until he became a cabinet minister Mr. 
cule never to read a daily paper. When expostulated with he 
said: ‘I much prefer hearing the news from the people, who are 
making history to reading the more or less inaccurate reports 


Balfour made it a 








which are always furnished to the reading public by third parties,” ' 


Mr. Balfour is kind-hearted, sympathetic and sensitive. He is 
extremely magnanimous, and receives all sorts of abuse with ab- 
solute calmness. He possesses an extremely wide view of human 
affairs. He deplores greatly the mistake of the last century which 
resulted in the loss of this country from the Empire. 

Mr. Balfour has always expressed the kindliest feelings to- 
ward America. In 1896, in speaking of the scope and meaning of 
the Monroe doctrine, he said: 

“The Monroe Doctrine, as expressed by President Monroe, 
really in substance amounts to this—that America, North and 
South, is no longer to be regarded as a field for European colon- 
ization, and that European nations are not to be regarded as 
having a title to interfere in the domestic affairs of states situated 
in the New World. 

“I do not believe that if you were to ransack England from 
end to end, that if you were to look into the most private memo- 
randa of the Foreign Office through the two generations which 
have passed away since President Monroe’s message, if you were 
to look among ministers, among the ordinary public, among even 
the crotcheteers or the lunatics, you would find one single individ- 
ual who ever desired to see what is called the “forward policy” 
adopted by Great Britain either in North or in South America. 
We are content, and have always been content, both in North 
America and in South America, to do our best by the colonies we 
possess, to do our duty both to develop them and, if need be, to 
protect them. But we have never desired, and we do not now de- 
sire, either to interfere with the domestic concerns of any South 
American state, or to acquire for ourselves any territory that be- 
longs to them.” 

It is stated that one of the fond dreams of Mr. Balfour’s life 
is to witness the reunion of England and America, or at least 
With such a 
leader as this at the head of English affairs, it can confidently be 


their practical co-operation upon some broad basis. 


expected that the good feeling now existing between this country 
and Great Britain will be still further strengthened and cemented. 
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ATURE’S beauties, as seen 
irom the mountain heights, 
are a magical, invaluable 
remedy for the ills of man- 
kind. These natural pic- 
tures, in all their varied 

beauty of form and color, 

delight the eye by their 
idyllic while the 
noble grandeur of the cliffs 

and peaks awakens the di- 

vine spark of true joy, that 

illumines and 


charms, 


warms our 
like the 


mild spring sunshine. 


innermost soul 

Travelers are 
the mountain 
where nature has lavished 

gifts, more 
before. ~The 
that attracts 
all travelers who visit the 
Lake of Lucerne, by its 
pretty, tent-like form, pro- 
‘ecting from the center of 
the Alpine chain, is one of the most inviting points in this land of 
natural beauties. The rocks and glaciers that pile up around it 
like storm-tossed sea-waves, the mountain-torrent rushing over 
precipices, and the avalanche thundering down the mountain- 
sides, the vast ice and snow-fields staring at us in all their cold 
splendor, form a strange contrast to the bright, warm verdure of 
the valleys with their mirror-like, deep-blue lakes, and the winding 


seeking 


heights, 


her choicest 
than ever 


Stanserhorn, 
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rivulets, glistening like silver threads among the cosy homes of 
the mountain dwellers. 

But the Titlis-group, magnificent in its grandeur, rises above 
these from the very depths of the valley. One seems to see the 
chamois, fleeing from the hunter; the distances are so deceptive. 
Dark, massive walls of rock rise perpendicularly from one side of 
the Titlis, while giant glaciers cover the other slope, descending 
gradually to the valley. 

The group of giants of the Bernese Oberland, covered with 
an icy armor, and the seemingly endless chain of minor moun- 
tains, form another imposing spectacle. And the exquisitely beau- 
tiful picture that spreads like a huge relief over the verdant low- 
land in the north, between the Rigi and the Pilatus, delights the 
eye with its wealth of color. The warm, green tint of the hill- 
country, dotted with cities, villages and hamlets is toned down at 
intervals by dense orchards and dark pine forests. 

The little town of Stans, as seen from the towering heights, 
over 3,000 feet below, looks like an array of miniature toys on a 
green velvet carpet. Starting from the lake of Lucerne, a ride of 
a little more than one hour’s: duration, on the electric cars, takes 
us to the summit of the Stanserhorn, 5,800 feet above the level of 
the sea. The trip is a most delightful one, free from all the an- 
noyances of traveling by rail—the jolting, the odor of coal and 
smoke, and the shrill whistle of the locomotive. It is free from all 
danger, because the cars are run with the utmost care, and a triple 
brake arrangement is an added means of safety. 

Sweet alpine flowers greet the traveler on the upward stretch 
of the route, and then a sudden turn takes him through the 
mountain-wall, at the exit of which the projecting cliffs, like a 
giant telescope, give one more magnificent view. And at last the 
pleasure-seekers come to a quiet place of rest—the mountain 
hostelry. 
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NEW and glowing side of undergraduate life is depicted 


by Philip L. Thompson in The Boston Transcript. He de- 
clares that social service now holds a chief place in the 
lives of Harvard men. He says: 

It is, of course, a phase of university extension, and that it is 
something more than a mere fad is proved by the multitude of 
students who are taking it up every year and the permanent re- 
sults which have been forthcoming. The exact number doing 
philanthropic work can only be estimated, as outside of those en- 
rolled with the college Y. M. C. A. are many others teaching in 
missions and Sunday Schools, or engaged in various other forms 
of work. It is, however, safe to assume that Harvard social ser- 
vice now claims more than any other undergraduate interest, lit- 
erary, musical, dramatic or social; yes, more than any one form 
of athletics unless it be tennis. Football, with all its prominence 
in and outside of the university, at best draws only between 200 
and 250 men every fall, and that is meant to include the ’ 


varsity 
and class squads and all of the various scrub teams. 


On the other 
hand, it seems certain that social service workers make up a total 
of at least 300, and this means work not only for two or three 
months in the spring or fall, but throughout the entire college 
year. When an interest rises to such proportions it has ceased 
to become an experiment, and is a factor in undergraduate life 
whose influence cannot be overlooked. 

Philanthropic work as carried on at the university is under 
the direction of an organization known as the Harvard University 
Social Service Committee, which is itself a department of the Uni- 
versity Y. M. C. A. The aims of the organization are classed un- 
der four heads: 

1. Increased efficiency of philanthropic work. 

2. Judicious expenditure of time and energy by interested 
students. 

3. Actual enlargement of his views and his capabilities in 
after life through this contact with existing conditions. 

4. An attempt to help meet the need of educated philanthropic 
sentiment. 

The present method of carrying on the work was inaugurated 
in 1894 and now is well established. All of the religious societies 
of the university co-operated in the movement; and this sentiment, 
combined with the indorsement of faculty and the active co- 
operation of organized charity is responsible for its success. 

The efficient director of the work is Charles W. Birtwell, ’82, 
general secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Boston, and his 
assistant is Edward C. Carter, 1900. Mr. Birtwell and Mr. Carter 
both have conference hours when they are glad to see students 
desirous of doing work along one of the various lines open. In 
assigning a student to a particular field, his whole make-up, aims, 
tastes and talents are considered, so that every student may get 
into a sphere of activity which will give the greatest mutual benefit. 
If a man is studying to become a teacher, he is sent, perhaps, to 
take charge of an evening class at the Prospect Union in Cam- 
bridge; if he plays an instrument or can sing or rea‘, he is as- 
signed to a place in one of the entertainment troupes. Opportun- 
ity is given also for the scientific study of the treatment of depend- 
ents, defectives and delinquents. During the year, trips are ar- 
ranged to some of the penal institutions near Boston and to the 
hospitals in or near the city. This offers a chance to get an at 
least super%cial insight into approved methods of dealing with 
these classes of persons and, as is readily seen, is thus a rare edu- 
cational force. 

During the year the committee arranges frequent confer- 
ences on topics of practical interest, and addresses by leaders in 
different fields of charity. Conferences for this year were upon 
the subjects “Friendly Visiting” and “Boys’ Clubs.” 
year systematic collections of clothing are mate throughout the 
university under the direction of the committee. The clothes thus 
received are turned over to responsible charitable agencies for 
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distribution or are sent to Booker T, Washington’s school at 
Tuskegee. 

Harvard men are doing two classes of work: First, entertain- 
ments; and second, friendly visiting, management of boys’ clubs, 
teaching, etc. Every year so-called entertainment troupes are 
formed, composed usually of six or eight men with more or less 
ability in vocal or instrumental music, reading, Indian club swing- 
ing or legerdemain. These troupes visit various institutions in 
Boston and vicinity, and with amateur, though none the less ap- 
preciated concerts, help to make life more cheerful for the un- 
fortunate inmates. Among the places visited are the Home for 
Incurables, Cambridge almshouse, Boston Truant School and the 
Massachusetts School for Feeble-Minded at Waverley. 

Of the second class of work there is more to say. 

Among the volunteer visitors of the Associated Charities of 
Boston are and have been numbered many Harvard men. As vis- 
itors, they are sent one to each family “to win its friendship and 
continue a permanent relation, working to remove the cause or 
need, to promote self-support and to secure educational, sanitary 
and other advantages.” 

The Associated Charities of Cambridge also attracts several 
workers. from the university. The work is of a similar nature, 
and its methods analogous to those of the Boston association. 

In the well-known sphere of the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, the home libraries always create a demand for volunteer vis- 
itors, and this year six or eight Harvard undergraduates are 
filling such positions. 

Three or four students are acting as volunteer collectors in 
the Society for Home Savings. They make weekly visits to homes 
or places of work to collect savings, however small, and when 
deposits reach $5 the amount may be transferred to a savings 
bank in the depositor’s own name. The object is, of course, to 
aid the poor in forming habits of saving, especially for winter 
stores, clothing, and fuel. 

In the Prospect Union in Cambridge there is an institution 
distinctly the product of Harvard. Founded in 1891, by Robert 
Erskine Ely, Professor Francis G. Peabody and four other Har- 
vard men, it has grown to be a large factor in the life of the com- 
munity. The union is educational and social, but not religious. 
and its field is among the workingmen of Cambridgeport. There 
are over thirty-five students interested in the work, which includes 
a variety of interests. Evening classes, conducted by students, 
are given in many subjects. Men are fitted to pass civil service 
examinations for different public services. Weekly lectures are 
given by professors and instructors in the university, and on Sat- 
urday evenings there are informal talks by students. There are 
athletic clubs, social clubs, a camera club, and a summer camping 
club, which meet the athletic and social needs of the members. 

On much the same lines as the Prospect Union is the Social 
Union located at No. 42 Brattle street, in Old Cambridge. In ad- 
dition to the club and class features of the former it has a library 
of considerable size. About twenty-five students are doing volun- 
teer work there. 

The Harvard Free Library in East Cambridge originated and 
is carried on exclusively by Harvard men. It is only a couple of 

Last year the work 
A room was rented in East 
Cambridge and children invited to draw books. Along with this 
some friendly visiting was done. ‘This year a whole house has 


years old, but is showing good progress. 
largely centred about the library. 


been leased, and besides the library, much enlarged, the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs are being made a feature. 
for thirty students to look after. 


This supplies enough work 
East Cambridge is a great field 
for philanthropy and the spread of this new work among the chil- 
dren of the locality is very encouraging. 

The East End Christian Union at No. 7 Burleigh street, Cam- 
bri’geport. is another prosperous philanthropy in which Harvard 


men are interested. It is under the guidance of the associated 
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churches of Cambridge, and it embraces a Sunday School, and ed- 
ucational, industrial and gymnastic classes. There are six or 
eight Harvard men in the work. 

The Riverside Alliance, maintained by the young people of 
Shepard Memorial Church of Cambridge, among them a number 
of Radcliffe students and between thirty and forty fellows from 
Harvard, boasts a new building in the Riverside district of Cam- 
bridgeport. The structure was built with special view of its needs, 
and in it there is some form of activity going on every day and 
evening. There are boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, parents’ meetings, a 
Sunday School, gymnasium classes, basket ball teams, some man- 
ual training and a circulating library. The work has shown a 
healthy progress, the old quarters having been entirely out- 
grown. Increased usefulness is anticipated for it in the future. 

The South End House in Boston is, of course, a well-known 
settlement, and its head worker, Robert A. Woods, a recognized 
authority on university extension and philanthropy in all its forms. 
Four or five Harvard undergraduates are usually volunteer asso- 
ciates to the residents. “Instruction, enjoyment, and personal 
friendship are here provided for all ages and both sexes in a neigh- 
borhood covering about eight city blocks.” The house has a 
Harvard, a Dartmouth, and an Amherst fellowship, by means of 
which students in sociology can at the same time be registered 
in their institutions as graduate students, and receive also the 
benefits of residence in a settlement. They are usually chosen 
for special fitness, and each works on a given line of investiga- 
tion. 

The Denison House, at No. 93 Tyler street, is another settle- 
ment where Harvard men are of assistance. Classes for boys and 
girls, and for men and women, clubs for all, and social gatherings, 
lectures and entertainments at frequent intervals—all these are 
included in the scope of the work. 

The North End Union, located at 20 Parmenter street, is a 
“social home for young people of any race or creed, stimulating 
intellectual life and promoting good citizenship.” It usually has 
one or two Harvard men as helpers. 

Another settlement is the Elizabeth Peabody House on Pop- 
lar street. It ministers to the social and intellectual needs of 
children and young men in the Jewish quarter, volunteers being 
used for boys’ clubs and neighborhood visiting. One Harvard 
undergraduate is working there this year. 

The T wharf reading-room for fishermen and sailors is suc- 


cessfully meeting in an unassuming way some of the wants of 
these men of the sea. The Boston Port and Seamen’s Aid Society 
supports this philanthropy, while the management of it is in the 
hands of the Y. M. C. A. at Harvard, several students serving 
every year as friendly visitors, and assisting in the management. 

Then there are two other examples of college-helped philan- 
thropies. At least a couple of students are doing voluntary work 
at the North Bennet Street Industrial Union; and about a dozen 
students are teaching at the Chinese Sunday School at the Con- 
gregational House on Beacon street. 

The most recently organized philanthropy in the university is 
a division of the Boys’ Industrial League, and when it starts work 
next fall, it will be under the direction of twenty Harvard men. 
The league’s object is to bring working boys under the influence 
of educated men and higher standards. The new division will 
work among South Boston boys. Club rooms are to be se- 
cured, and practical instruction looking toward higher ideals of 
citizenship will be given. 

College men and women have learned how to live true and 
useful lives, and know the value of good and bad influences. They 
have, as a class, broad knowledge and large sympathies. And that 
is One reason why university extension is destined to become a 
factor of increasing importance in Christianizing the world. 

Harvard men usually respond when opportunities are laid be- 
fore them in their right light. And this is certainly being done. 
Professor Francis G. Peabody’s course in the ethics of the social 
questions is every year putting into the possession of a large body 
of students a knowledge of the social questions and the scientific 
way of dealing with them. And through the medium of the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A., actual conditions are being placed before the 
students and an opportunity given to lend a hand in bettering 
them. And thus these two factors react upon each other; the 
ethical student gets so much more out of his course because of 
his intimate acquaintance with existing conditions; and the social 
service worker attains larger and quicker results because he pro- 
ceeds on no false theories, but starts right, and progresses in the 
right direction from the very start. 

From the great body of students with interest thus aroused, 
scattering over the land every year, the influences that go out are 
ever-widening; and to this force add the lives so frequently being 
given up completely to the cause of philanthropy, and we have in 
the social service at Harvard the germ of inestimable good. 
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STEPS IN THE CAREER OF A RAILWAY PRESIDENT 


ARVIN HUGHITT, president of 

the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for the past fifteen years, occupies 
a position of pre-eminence among the 
heads of railways. Under his manage- 
ment the Northwestern line has doubled its 
mileage, until it now operates 6,000 miles, 
and the recent large increase in dividends 
shows that the great trust is administered 
with business prudence and sagacity. The 
current rumors that Mr. Hughitt might 
te supplanted by a tool of the Vanderbilts 
were disproved at the recent annual meet- 
ing when his administration was fully en- 
dorsed. 

President Hughitt is distinctively an op- 
erating railroad man. He knows all about 
a railroad from the mechanical process ot 
constructing a roadbed to the cost per ton 
of transporting freight, or the cost per 
capita per mile of transporting passengers. 
He has been a leading factor in maintain- 
ing uniform freight rates in the west, and 
his strong personal influence has on more 
than one occasion been instrumental in pre- 
serving harmony between great railroad 
corporations that were disposed to take 
each other by the throat in the matter of 
fieight and passenger traffic. 

While his business activities have been 
mostly in the West, Marvin Hughitt is a na- 
tive of Illinois, having been born in Cay- 
uga County, in August, 1837. He has re- 
sided in the neighborhood of Chicago since 


1854. His first service in the employ of a 
railroad company was as a telegraph op- 
erator on the line of the Illinois Central. 
Subsequently he was train-master, assistant 
general superintendent and general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul railroad. In 1871 he became the gen- 
eral manager of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, and a year later he entered the 
service of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad as general superintendent. 

When, in the spring of 1887, the veteran, 
Albert Keep, resigned the presidency of 
the Chicago and Northwestern to become 
chairman of the board of directors, Mr. 
Hughitt was general manager and vice- 
president. M. L. Sykes was at that time 
the senior vice-president of the company 
with headquarters in New York. He had 
been vice-president since 1869 and treasurer 
part of the time. Mr.Keep and his friends 
were disposed to make Mr. Sykes presi- 
dent, but he declined the proffered honor 
and suggested that Marvin Hughitt, as an 
expert and successful operating and traffic 
official, was best qualified to fill the chief 
executive position. The directors took Mr. 
Sykes’ view of the situation and Mr. Hugh- 
itt was elected in June, 1887, to the post, 
which he has occupied ever since. 

President Hughitt’s administration has 
been marked by continued prosperity and 
a constant expansion of the railway system 
under his control. It has been Mr. Hugh- 


itt’s policy to concentrate the control of 
subsidiary lines into as few corporations as 
possible, consequently office expenses and 
salaries have been materially reduced. As 
fast as the encroachment of rival systems 
upon the territory of the Chicago and 
Northwestern made it necessary short lines 
and spur-connections were established to 
protect the traffic of the main line. 

Last winter the directors emphasized 
their regard for their president by voting 
him a holiday gift of $50,000 in recognition 
of eminent and profit-bringing services. 

In private and social life Mr. Hughitt is 
exceedingly modest and unpretentious. His 
tastes are wholly domestic and he is not 
reputed to be a rich man, although oppor- 
tunities to acquire wealth and material ad- 
vancement have not been lacking. 


—- 


An official statement has been made 
denying that American locomotives pur- 
chased by the Bavarian State Railroads 
have proved unsatisfactory. Such a report 
circulated in British and Continental pa- 
pers is declared to be unfounded and based 
on complete ignorance of the facts. The 
locomotives not only proved entirely satis- 
factory, but several of their mechanical fea- 
tures are recognized as being an advance 
on anything hitherto introduced on the 
German roads. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A REMARKABLE STUDY OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES 


life and this need Professor James has supplied in a brilliant 

treatise. Although he deals with the subject from a rather 
critical standpoint and only occasionally lets the warm current of 
his faith flow out, yet the examples he gives in his quest for 
truth, and his conclusions, are inspiring and remarkable, and are 
destined to play no small part in checking current materialism 
and increasing enthusiasm for the spiritual life. 

The variety and number of concrete examples of religious 
rapture that he gives makes the volume almost as entertaining 
as “The Arabian Nights,” and fully justifies the statement that 
Professor James “writes psychology like a novelist,” while his 
brother, Henry James, “writes novels like a psychologist.” 

In these collected experiences Professor James shows us 
“how infinitely passionate a thing religion at its highest flights 
can be. Like love, like wrath, like hope, ambition, jealousy, like 
every other instinctive eagerness and impulse, it adds to life an 
enchantment, which is not rationally or logically deducible from 
anything else. 

“Religious feeling is thus an absolute addition to the subject’s 
range of life. It gives him a new sphere of power. When the 
outward battle is lost, and the outer world disowns him, it re- 
deems and vivifies an interior world which otherwise would be 
an empty waste. 

“If religion is to mean anything definite for us, it seems to 
me that we ought to take it as meaning this added dimension of 
emotion, this enthusiastic temper of espousal, in regions where 
morality strictly so-called, can at best but bow its head and ac- 
quiesce. It ought to mean nothing short of this new reach of free- 
dom for us, with the struggle over, the keynote of the universe 
sounding in our ears, and everlasting possession spread before our 
eyes.” 

The main themes of the volume are conversion and saintliness. 
From the chapters on Conversion Professor James deduces that 
in that act the soul really touches a higher power or consciousness 
from which energy is released, which transforms the soul, and 
makes of all succeeding life a new thing. He also finds that there 
are comparatively few complete retractions from genuine conver- 
sions, although there are many who grow luke-warm and cold at 
times. 

In the chapters on Saintliness Professor James is at his best. 
With remarkable acumen he classifies the various kinds of saintli- 
ness of the past, and analyzes them until he discovers what part 
of their principles were false and what part hold true for all time. 
Take the following as an example of his fine psychological insight: 

“The difference between willing and merely wishing, between 
having ideals that are creative and ideals that are but pinings and 
regrets, thus depends solely either on the amount of steam-pres- 
sure chronically driving the character in the ideal direction, or on 
the amount of ideal excitement transiently acquired. Given a 
certain amount of love, indignation, generosity, magnanimity, ad- 
miration, loyalty, or enthusiasm of self-surrender, the result is 
always the same. That whole raft of cowardly obstructions, which 
in tame persons and dull moods are sovereign impediments to 
action, sinks away at once. Our conventionality, our shyness, 
laziness and stinginess, our demands for precedent and permission, 
for guarantee and surety, our small suspicions, timidities, de- 
spair, where are they now? 

“The flood we are borne on rolls them so lightly under that 
their very contact is-unfelt. Set free of them, we float and soar 
and sing. This auroral openness and uplift gives to all creative 
ideal levels a bright and caroling quality, which is nowhere more 
marked than where the controlling emotion is religious. “The 
true monk’ writes an Italian mystic, ‘takes nothing with him but 
his lyre.’ 

“The man who lives in his religious centre of personal en- 
ergy. and is actuated by spiritual enthusiasms, differs from his 
previous carnal self in perfectly definite ways. The new ardor 
which burns in his breast consumes in its glow the lower ‘noes’ 
which formerly beset him, and keeps him immune against infection 
from the entire groveling portion of his nature.” 

In dealing with “The Volume of Saintliness” Professor James 
makes a careful study of asceticism, which was one of the most 
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characteristic qualities of the medieval saints. He declares that in 
spite of the extravagances and excesses which were committed in 
this sphere that “in its spiritual meaning asceticism stands for the 
essence of twice-born philosophy.” 

The most impassioned passage in the book is that where 
Professor James throws aside for the nonce the coldly critical 
mantle of the scholar and having proved his point concerning 
asceticism, pleads eloquently for its adoption. He says: 

“The practical course of action for us, as religious men, would, 
therefore, it seems to me, not be simply to turn our backs upon 
the ascetic impulse, as most of us today turn them, but rather to 
discover some outlet for it of which the fruits in the way of priva- 
tion and hardship might be objectively useful. The older monastic 
asceticism occupied itself with pathetic futilities, or terminated in 
the mere egotism of the individual, increasing his own perfection. 
But is it not possible for us to discard most of these older forms 
of mortification, and yet find saner channels for the heroism which 
inspired them? 

“Does not, for example, the worship of material luxury and 
wealth, which constitutes so large a portion of the ‘spirit’ of our 
age make somewhat for effeminacy and unmanliness? Is not the 
exclusively sympathetic and facetious way in which most children 
are brought up today—so different from the education of a hun- 
dred years ago, especially in evangelical circles—in danger, in 
spite of its many advantages, of developing a certain trashiness 
of fibre? Are there not hereabouts some points of application for 
a renovated and revised ascetic discipline? 

“Among us English-speaking people especially do the praises 
of poverty need once more to be boldly sung. We have grown 
literally afraid to be poor. We despise any one who elects to be 
poor in order to simplify and save his inner life. If he does not 
join the general scramble and pant with the money-making street, 
we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have lost the 
power even of imagining what the ancient idealization of poverty 
could have meant: the liberation from material attachments, the 
unbribed soul, the manlier indifference, the paying our way by 
what we are or do and not by what we have, the right to fling away 
our life at any moment irresponsibly—the more athletic trim, in 
short, the moral fighting shape. When we of the so-called better 
classes are scared as men were never scared in history at material 
ugliness and hardship; when we put off marriage until our house 
can be artistic, and quake at the thought of having a child without 
a bank-account and doomed to manual labor, it is time for thinking 
men to protest against so unmanly and irreligious a state of 
opinions. 

“It is true that so far as wealth gives time for ideal ends and 
exercise to ideal energies, wealth is better than poverty and ought 
to be chosen. But wealth does this in only a portion of the actual 
cases. Elsewhere the desire to gain wealth and the fear to lose it 
are our chief breeders of cowardice and propagators of corrup- 
tion. There are thousands of conjunctures in which a wealth- 
bound man must be a slave, whilst a man for whom poverty has 
no terrors becomes a free man. Think of the strength which 
personal indifference to poverty would give us if we were devoted 
to unpopular causes. We need no longer hold our tongues or 
fear to vote the revolutionary or reformatory ticket. Our stocks 
might fall, our hopes of promotion vanish, our salaries stop, our 
club doors close in our faces; yet, while we lived, we would imper- 
turbably bear witness to the spirit, and our example would help 
to set free our generation. The cause would need its funds, but 
we its servants would be potent in proportion as we personally 
were contented with our poverty. 

“T recommend this matter to your serious pondering, for it is 
certain that the prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our civilization 
suffers.” 

As the result of all his investigation of religious experience 
Professor James draws the following conclusions: 

“(1) That the visible world is part of a more spiritual universe 
from which it draws its chief significance. 

“(2) That union or harmonious relation with that higher 
universe is our true end. 

“(3) That prayer or inner communion with the spirit thereof— 
be that spirit ‘God’ or ‘law’—is a process wherein work is really 
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done, and spiritual energy flows in and produces effects, psycho- 
logical or material, within the phenomenal world. 

“(4) A new zest which adds itself like a gift to life, and takes 
the form either of lyrical enchantment or of appeal to earnestness 
and heroism. 

“(5) An assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and in re- 
lation to others, a preponderance of loving affections.” 

The most important contribution which Professor James’ book 
makes to current religious thinking—and he emphasizes the point 
all through the volume—is this: That energy is actually transmit- 
ted to us from a higher Power and that it does real work, the 
noblest work in the world. In concluding, in elaborating this 
point, he says: 

“The further limits of our being plunge, it seems to me, into 
an altogether other dimension of existence from the sensible and 
merely ‘understandable’ world. Name it the mystical region, or 
the supernatural region, whichever you choose. So far as our 
ideal impulses originate in this region (and most of them do 
originate in it, for we find them possessing us in a way for which 
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we cannot articulately account), we belong to it in a more intimate 
sense than that in which we belong to the visible world, for we 
belong in the most intimate sense wherever our iJeals belong. 
Yet the unseen region in question is not merely ideal, for it pro- 
duces effects in this world. When we commune with it, work is 
actually done upon our finite personality, for we are turned into 
new men, and consequences in the way of conduct follow in the 
natural world upon our regenerative change. But that which 
produces effects within another reality must be termed a reality 
itself, so I feel as if we had no philosophic excuse for calling the 
unseen or mystical world unreal. 

“God is the natural appellation, for us Christians, at last, for 
the supreme reality, so I will call this higher part of the universe 
by the name of God. We and God have business with each other; 
and in opening ourselves to His influence our deepest destiny is 
fulfilled. The universe, at those parts of it which our personal be 
ing constitutes, takes a turn genuinely for the worse or for the 


better in proportion as each one of us fulfills or evades God's 
demands.” 


* * * * * 


DISCOVERY OF LIGHT AS A HEALING POWER 


TRANSLATED FOR “OUR DAY" FROM THE “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG”’ 





NEW method of curing 
physical ills has been added 
to the vast number of exist- 

ing remedies and its remarkable de- 

velopment—due to some extent to 
the technical progress which is the 
boast of the past century—as well 
as the marvelous results achieved 
by its use, entitle it to the distinc- 
| tion of being the cause celebre of 

modern therapeutics. The sun-bath 

| of the ancients was the nucleus of 
| this modern method of curing di- 
| seases by means of rays of light, 
| but this primitive bath has under- 
gone great changes and the fact that 
many a charlatan boldly praised it 
as a universal remedy has contribut- 
ed not a little to its popularity. Sci- 
ence first recognized the importance 
of light when its influence on the plant and animal world became 
an important branch of study. 
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Mankind had harbored some vague and indefinite ideas as 
to the significance of light as the life-giver and strengthener for 
thousands of years, but its usefulness as a specific remedy for 
diseases was not recognized until science had proved that growth 
and the generation of chlorophyll, as well as the formation of 
buds and the circulation of matter are stimulated by light and 
stunted by a lack of the beneficial rays, and that all animal organ- 
isms need light to further their development. It was then that 
the old theory regarding the cause of sunburn—the direct action 
of the sun’s rays was believed to be the cause of the browning of 
the skin—was found to be a fallacy. The discoloration is really 
caused by the so-called chemical rays, that are an integral part of 
the blue, violet and ultra-violet in the spectrum. These rays are 
disintegrating in their action. If they are passed through a red or 
yellow glass, which will not transmit them, they do not cause sun 
burn, no matter how intense the heat may be. The scientific 
treatment by means of light culminates in this fundamental prin- 
ciple. The name of Niels R. Finsen of Copenhagen is most prom- 
inently connected with the light cure. He began his experiments 
by testing the influence of light on living organisms, only to end 
by demonstrating its practicability in the practice of medicine. 
and he succeeded in proving that light affects the red blood- 
corpuscles, that it stimulates the nervous system, 


and destroys 
bacteria. 


It was he who maintained that a skin browned by the 
sun makes the red corpuscles immune against further destructive 
influences. This principle brought about a very effective way of 
dealing with small-pox patients. He shut out the day-light by 
hanging the windows of a sick-room with red cloths, so as to 
prevent the irritation of the skin caused by the chemical action of 
these rays, and he achieved most remarkable results. 

The progress of his experiments suggested the employment 
of chemical rays as a curative method. 
tried in treating various skin diseases. 


Their efficacy was first 
It seemed to him that the 
bacteria-destroying power of concentrated light might prove of 
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service in treating local skin eruptions that are caused by bacteria 
—the lupus (cancerous eczema) is a type of these diseases—be- 
cause light can be made to penetrate the tissues without disturb- 
ing them. The result proved that light used as a whole must of 
necessity cause some burning, but that it would be possible to 
separate the rays of light from those producing warmth, as the 
latter aid but little in the work of destroying bacteria. Tlius the 
scientific principle involved in the light-cure was clearly demon- 
strated, and the key that serves as a guide to its application was 
given. Parts of the spectrum are separated by letting the light 
pass through thick strata of water, and by intensifying the absorp- 
tion of the red rays by means of blue solutions, which are placed 
before the absorbing medium. Thus a blue and purplish-blue light 
is obtained, whose rays are very effective, while the red rays are 
superfluous as bacteria-destroyers and harmful in their action on 
the tissues. In that way the strongest light can be utilized without 
the detrimental effects of intense heat. Whenever it is practicable 
the sun’s rays, which are equal to 70,000 candle-power, are used, 
for no artificial light can rival their power. 
are also employed. 


Electric arc-lamps 
Finsen uses large glass lens, as shown in the 
illustration, consisting of a concave glass and a mirror, with a 
blue fluid circulating between the two glasses, to concentrate the 
rays. 

Finsen’s treatment of lupus ranks first in the annals of medi- 
cine, and he has succeeded in restoring innumerable people afflict- 
ed with the dread disease to health and to society. The Medi- 
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THE TREATMENT OF PATIENTS. 


cinske Lysinstitut, which was founded in 1896 by university pro- 
fessors and private persons, and endowed most liberally by the 
Danish government and the city of Copenhagen since that time, 
is the scene of Finsen’s helpful activity. It is here that the 
initiating studies bearing on the medicinal properties of light were 
made, and innumerable unhappy beings, whose ailments were con- 
sidered incurable, came here on pilgrimage in order to be freed 
from their pains, 
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A BUILDER IN THE NEW SOUTH 


THE WORK OF THE ALKAHEST SYSTEM FOR HIGHER DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN 
TOWN LIFE 


HE South, long held in the 

rear-guard of progress be- 

cause of unfavorable financial 
and social conditions and because 
of ultra conservatism, has had a 
sudden and thorough awakening. 
There are two progressive move- 
ments which are largely responsi- 
ble for this. The one is the South- 
ern Educational Board, represent- 
ing the organized crusade from 
without—the wisest investment yet 
made of Northern wealth for the 
educational needs in the South. 
The other is the Alkahest System, 
the best organized movement from 
within. 

A few years ago a young teacher in Alabama felt he was called 
to preach, but after being licensed, found it was not his place, and 
for four years hunted for his mission through a wilderness of con- 
tinued failure. Finally, he quit looking for a profession he could 
fit, and began studying the needs of his section. In the four years 
time he has established a system for town development that is 
phenomenal in its practical and ideal success. 

When Mr. Andrew M. McConnell arrived in Atlanta, Ga., 
where he has since established the Alkahest System, he was a 
visionary idealist without money or friends. Now his Alkahest 
System for the higher development of town life is known in every 
town in the South and represents the most active and practical 
movement for the progress of these states. 

Strange to say, the Lyceum lecture course had never taken 
hold in the South. Only a few large cities had organized courses 
some sixteen years ago. Mr. McConnell saw if such elevating en- 
tertainment and broader culture could be brought in reach of the 
small towns it would give new life and progress to them. Soon he 
had planned a co-operative system enabling the small towns of 
1,000 to get practically the same talent as cities of 100,000. For 
the South at that time it was a visionary scheme. But his per- 
sistence won and now every town in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama of 1,000 and more inhabitants has a lecture 
course, and other Southern states are practically covered, the 
number last season amounting to two hundred organizations. 

At the same time Mr. McConnell undertook the more difficult 
task of establishing a Southern Magazine to represent the broader 
progress of that section. It has been generally conceded to be an 
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impossibility to make a Southern magazine a success. A thousand 
efforts have failed since the war, being founded upon sectional- 
ism and sentiment. But Mr. McConnell was wise enough to 
choose the rock foundation of meeting a need rather than a senti- 
ment, and after a struggle, the details of which would be stranger 
than fiction, has reached a recognized success. The magazine is 
included with each Lyceum ticket so the magazine goes where the 
lyceum goes, and this gives him two levers for reaching the peo- 
ple, both with lectures and the magazine. 

When practically every town had a lecture course a plan was 
started to organize a model town library for every town that had 
none. A committee of educators selected the books and now this 
is under headway. In this connection he made a proposition to 
Mr. Carnegie which it is hoped will meet his acceptance. Mr. 
Carnegie had piven $150,000 for a library building for the city of 
Atlanta. Mr. McConnell offered, if he would donate an equal 
amount to the towns of the whole state, to put a library building 
in every county in the state, and not only have the towns meet 
his conditions, but would guarantee to raise enough money in 
each town to put in the first supply of books, not less than 25 per 
cent. of cost of building. He is working donations like this for 
each state. 

The fourth department of the System is a plan for town read- 
ing clubs, whereby a person, by paying two dollars a year, can get 
the use of $200 worth of standard magazines and late books as 
they come out. This will be organized as thoroughly as the 
Lyceums and will meet a great need in southern towns by sup- 


plying any family with the best current reading at a price in reach 
of all. 

The fifth department is a book publishing department recently 
started which publishes on royalty plan the best books that are 
worthy and useful, the last book being “Seed Time and Harvest” 
by that noted southern preacher, Dr. Len G. Broughton. 

The sixth department is the Alkahest Colony. This plan was 
commenced a month ago and is carried out already. This is a co- 
operative home and center for the Alkahest System, where the 
president and managers live on the co-operative basis, and have 
the offices and printing plant on the grounds. 

It is intended to build up an ideal community, raising its own 
table foods outside of office hours. The purposes of the colony 
are given by the daily press as: 

(1) To provide a printing plant. 

(2) To give an individuality and center for the system where 
one can inspire each other with growing ideals and enthusiasm. 

(3) To give a more rounded development than possible in the 
city by having every member devote some two hours a day to out- 
door work on the grounds and on the vegetable farm. 











HOME OF THE ALKAHEST COLONY. 


(4.) To beautify the house and grounds relative to starting a 
movement for beautifying home-life over the South. 

(5) To save expenses by wholesale: buying and raising all 
vegetables and saving time of servants and housekeeping. 

A beautiful colonial mansion and grounds was recently bought: 
in the suburbs of Atlanta and the colony started: this month. 

When asked about the advantages and unique features of ‘his: 
plan, Mr. McConnell recently said: 

“T first planned to build this colony in the- mountains of North .« 
Georgia, and make a place like Chautauqua, N. Y., with a working 
college connected with our printing plant and offices, but recently 
decided to locate this in the suburbs of Atlanta, as our work de- 
mands the facilities and prestige of Atlanta. Our system is all de- 
voted to the higher development of Southern town life. I try to 
consecrate myself to this as sacredly as a minister to his pulpit. 
We try to find as department managers educated men of equal 
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earnestness. In this colony we will be together and help to keep 
up each other’s enthusiasm and ideals. Life to all is a success or 
failure in proportion to the growth of our ideals and the extent of 
our enthusiasm. We hope to give this home an atmosphere of 
growth and aspiration. It pains me to see capable people sink into 
an aimless, treadmill existence, and let their minds stop growing 
as soon as their bodies shoot up six feet. We expect to make a 
habit of giving as much as two hours a day to reading, writing 
or studying for mental or spiritual growth and also two hours to 
manual work and out-door recreation. 

“Physical culture is another reason for this colony plan. Late- 
ly I have kept able to work by paying $20 a month for a course 
of physical culture by mail. In our colony I think by rising two 
hours earlier and giving this extra time to beautifying our grounds 
and raising vegetables, the work which we Southerners hire Ne- 
groes to do, will in itself be worth $20 a month. It will save the 
$20 paid for physical culture, save $20 more from the doctors, a 
total of $60 a month for two hours’ work, and get free a physical 
development that is sure to bring health and the joy of living 
which plenty of outdoor work is sure to give. 

“It seems to me that one of the most urgent needs in the 
South at present is that of beautifying our homes with flowers. 
shade and landscape gardening. This would make the South the 
pride of the nation. Home life was what made the glory of the 
old South. If home life is beautiful the whole life and aim will be 
beautiful. This could bring more wealth to the South than any 
industry. It could bring more wealth to Florida and North Caro- 
lina by making them winter and summer resorts for the wealthy, 
than cotton-mills to South Carolina or iron furnaces to Alabama. 
We expect to start a practical movement in this line of home im- 
provement, but before doing so we shall see what we can do our- 
selves to make the Alkahest home beautiful and then we can bet- 
ter teach others. 

“The last important reason is the economy. We do not ex- 
pect to live plainly, but will apply business principles to living by 
buying by wholesale and raising all vegetables, etc., that we need. 

“Co-operation is the basis of all corporations, and it is time 
it is being applied to home expenses. Three families I am sure 
can live on a co-operative basis on what two can in the ordinary 
way. By raising fruits, vegetables, milk, butter and all that a well- 
regulated country home provides for its home use, our expenses 
can be brought down to ten or twelve dollars a month when equal 
board in the city costs from twenty to forty dollars a month. 
With the former may be counted a $100 worth of freedom to be 
what one naturally is, and be saved from the dirt, noise and jailry 
of society’s demands and customs. One could become a world- 
great benefactor by simply showing the good people how to live 
who are working themselves to death to make enough money to 
rent big houses around the wealthy. To own a small home kept 
attractive by one’s own developing taste, to buy only the few 
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things worth their ptice, to keep the denominator of one’s wants 
less than the numerator of his earning capacity, and so live in 
freedom and peace, this is an ideal and a success that all may 
easily attain, which a Rockefeller may well covet. 

“Toward these practical ideals the Alkahest colony will pa- 
tiently work. If we succeed we will have set an example that 
thousands will follow. If we fail we will have striven in a worthy 
direction and gain the daily reward of growing character which 
comes to all who earnestly work, whether with success or failure.” 

Those who know Mr. McConnell say that anything he puts his 
mind into is sure to succeed. Arriving in Atlanta four years ago, 
a stranger without health or money, he established a business 
devoted to ideal usefulness, now worth about $60,000. 

In answer to the question, ‘““What has been the secret of your 
success,” Mr. McConnell answered emphatically, “The one word 
usefulness contains all its mysteries. I worked as hard when a 
complete failure as I have since, when hundreds of families are 
supported by our enterprises. I first failed because nothing was 
done that was any good to any one. Now our work is a success 
because everything we do is worth paying for. If we seek selfish 
ends the wise world sees the devil in us and works against us. If 
we work for others it recognizes the Christ-friend in us and joins 
hands for our success. Success simply means to make our work 
worth paying for. It is said that to be a good man is to be a finan- 
cial failure. But this is very untrue. The faultless man who fails 
is simply a negative quantity, a kind of a Buddhist who shuns life 
and wants rest. When one seeks usefulness alone he is sure of 
success as water is to run down hill. We all want honor and ease 
without paying its price of intelligent, persistent work. When we 
want to get values without paying their price we are wanting to 
steal and stealing is not a successful business. I contend that the 
ideal is the only rock basis of success. A man who succeeds with 
commercial greed, would succeed far more largely if he worked 
on the basis of ideal usefulness. Morgan would be a greater suc- 
cess if he worked for the good of many rather than the con- 
centration of wealth. I long to see an equal organizing genius 
applied to making life fuller and richer for all. Patriots like Wash- 
ington and Jefferson would pace into minor stars beside such an 
organizer of good.” 

“How is it possible to do so much as you have done without 
capital?” 

“Money is the least necessity in success. It is all in a man’s 
intelligent grasp of situations which gives a mastery of them. 
Intelligence commands, makes and controls money. If a man 
has not the sense to make money he is not capable of controlling 
or investing it. One can only master what he can create. We 
limit our personal incomes to a good living salary and all above 
to be held in trust for the greater usefulness of our work. I do 
not believe a man has a right to all he can make, only to what he 
needs for a full and useful life.” 





* * * * 


A UNIQUE INDUSTRY 


HE unique industry of idol-making, 

the center of which is in the capital 
of the Sultan of Muscat, is very extensive- 
ly carried on and has become a flourishing 
enterprise. This Zanguebar firm, as it is 
called, has agents scattered throughout 
East Africa, from the Natal coast to De- 
lagoa; but it is in the north of this particu- 
lar territory where fetishism is most pop- 
ular, and it is there that the Zanguebar 
firm transacts the greater part of its god- 
dealing business. 

They supply to the savage tribes gods 
great and small, loving or warlike, made 
of paper, wood, or ivory, or the most pre- 
cious metal, on terms which pay them and 
please their dusky customers. And no 
credit is given, and no risk is run in worth- 
less checks or base coin, for the bill is 
paid in the local territorial currency— 
namely in yams, bananas, rice, palms, 
maize, dourra, nuts and beans; or in gold 
nietal, palm oil, ivory, gums and cowries, 
or in cattle or slaves. This merchandise is 
converted into money in the capitals. 

Ivory and certain of the wooden gods 





are principally made on African territory 
—those of the cheaper kinds—but the more 
pretentious and expensive gods are made 
in France, Germany and England, in fac- 
tories, the existence of which nobody on 
this side of the world has hardly ever 
dreamed. 
— 
MAKING POSTAL CARDS 


NE of the most interesting of modern 

day industries is that of postal card 
making. The wood of which the cards are 
composed is of a peculiar texture, and is 
obtained in the forests of Maine. It is 
immediately taken to the Oxford Mills, 
where it is chemically transformed, assum- 
ing the form of yellow pulp. 

This pulp is flowed out on a screen of 
such fine mesh that the paper is long in 
gathering, and the result of a more than 
ordinary thorough shaking is a firm, 
smooth card of the familiar cream yellow, 
fiee from inequalities of texture and free 
from all flakes of shadow when held to the 
light. The least defect in the surface is 
detected at once by their supersensitive 
finger tips, 


* HOW SOME THINGS ARE MADE « - * x 


Great trucks convey the postal paper to 
the printing establishment, but before the 
presses are set to work each truckful must 
be inspected. The bulk gauge is first ap- 
plied, to prove that the postal card paper 
is up to the standard in thickness. The 
contract requires that each sheet be one 
eléven-thousandth part of an inch in thick- 
ness. So if the needle whirrs around the 
fuce of the indicator and stops again at 
165, it is well. The second requirement is 
that every card shall endure the test of 
fifty pounds’ pressure to the square inch. 
So into the strength tester goes the sheet 
from the truck load. 

The “blind man’s test,” or German test, 
is the third, to prove that the surface is per- 
fectly resined, sized or finished. Should the 
ink be absorbed the surface is inferior in 
its glaze. When the markings are plainly 
apparent to the touch, with “blind eyes,” 
the calendering is satisfactory. 

Each sheet of stock fed into the printing 
press is registered automatically, so that 
an exact tally can be kept of all cards 
printed. The two presses have a united ca- 
pacity of 3,000,000 cards daily. 
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surgeon throughout the Revolutionary War. He was a man 

of keen observation and sound judgment. In addition to his 
valuable Military Journal, he published his celebrated Modern 
Practice of Medicine in 1826. 

I quote from this work his opinion regarding the effect of 
ardent spirits only, for it was not generally believed, seventy-five 
years ago, that wine, beer and other “soft drinks” were injurious. 

He states that the effects of distilled spirits may be divided 
into acute and chronic. The progressive symptoms of the immedi- 
ate results are, unusual garrulity, unusual silence, captiousness, a 
disposition to quarrel, uncommon good humor, insipid simpering, 
profane swearing and cursing, disclosing secrets, his own and 
other peoples. 

These primary signs of intoxication sometimes appear in 
women, who, when sober, are uniformly remarkable for chaste 
and decent manners, 

These are marked chronic effects of ardent spirits upon the 
body and mind. On the body they dispose to every form of 
disease. Moreover, they excite various diseases, as obstruction of 
the liver, jaundice, dropsy, cough, consumption and other pulmon- 
ary diseases, eruptions on the face and nose, called rum buds, (we 
call them rum blossoms now) and gout in all its forms. 

Ardent spirits often incite fatal diseases without producing 
drunkenness. I have known many persons destroyed by dis- 
tilled liquor who were never completely intoxicated during the 
whole course of their lives. The solitary instances of longevity 
which are now and then met with in hard drinkers no more dis- 
prove the deadly effect of ardent spirits than the solitary instances 
of recoveries from drowning prove that there is no danger to life 
from a human body lying an hour or two under water. 

Not less destructive are the effects of distilled spirits upon 
the human mind. 

Dr. Waters of Pennsylvania Hospital tells me that the insanity 
of one-third of the patients there was induced by alcoholic drinks, 
They impair the memory, debilitate the understanding and pervert 
the moral faculties. Not only falsehood is produced by them, but 
uncleanness, fraud, theft and murder. No more affecting spectacle 
can be exhibited than a person whose condition has been generated 
by the habit of drinking ardent spirits. Is he a husband? How 
deep the anguish which rends the bosom of his wife! Is the 
drinker a wife? Who can measure the shame and aversion which 
she excites in her husband? 

Is he a magistrate, or has he been called to fill a responsible 
position in the councils of the Nation? What humiliating fears 
of corruption in the administration of the laws appear in the coun 
tenance of all who see him! Is he a minister of the Gospel? Here 
language fails me! If angels weep it is at such a sight. Poverty 
and misery, crimes and infamy, diseases and death are all the 
natural and usual consequences of the prolonged use of ardent 
spirits. And this death is suicide. 

But the use of distilled liquors is believed by many people to 
give strength to the body in certain circumstances. They are 
said to be necessary in cold weather. This is not true; for the 
temporary warmth produced is always succeeded by a greater 
disposition of the body to be affected by cold. 

They are also declared to be needed in very warm weather. 
Experience shows that increasing instead of lessening the effect of 
of heat upon the body is the result of their use. Dr. Bell of the 
West Indies declares that rum always diminishes the strength of 
the body and renders men unfit for any service in which vigor 
and activity are required. 

Ardent spirits do not lessen the effect of hard labor upon 
the body. Look at the horse; with every muscle of his body 
swelled from morning till night when attached to a plow or in a 
team! Does he make signs for a glass of toddy to enable him to 
do his work? No! he requires nothing but cool water and sub- 
Stantial food. There is no nourishment in ardent spirits. So 
great is the danger of contracting a love for distilled liquors, 


that the smallest amount possible should be prescribed by a physi- 
cian. 


J se THACHER, M.D., was a prominent physician and 
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A physician of eminence who died near the close of the last 
century in London, lamented in pathetic terms that he had inno- 
cently made many sots by prescribing brandy and water in sum- 
mer complaints. Smoking and chewing tobacco, by rendering 
water and simple beverages insipid, dispose to the use of ardent 
spirits. 

* * * 

Dr. Thacher mentions several methods which have been em- 
ployed successfully to overcome the love of strong drink. One of 
these seems to have anticipated the Keeley Cure. He says: “I 
once tempted a Negro man, who was habitually fond of Ardent 
Spirits, to drink some rum (which I had placed in his way) and 
into which I had put a few grains of tartar emetic. The tartar 
sickened and puked him to such a degree that he supposed him- 
self to be poisoned. I was much gratified by observing that he 
could not bear the sight nor smell of spirits for two years after- 
wards. sil 

As I have already indicated it was believed eighty or one 
hundred years ago by temperance men, like Dr. Thacher, that 
while distilled liquors were desponents and excitants of disease 
and crime, wine, porter and strong beer were harmless, healthful 
and nutritious. Modern investigation shows that the nutriment 
in these beverages is almost a negative quantity, while the amount 
of alcohol which they contain varies from six per cent. to twenty- 
five or more, and that as disease and crime producers they are a 
close second to ardent spirits in the vicious race. Physicians 
know, or ought to know, that diseases are produced or aggravated 
by the use of alcoholic beverages and that the records of police 
courts demonstrate that the mass of criminals arrested are hard 
drinkers. In the earlier years of the republic it was estimated by 
Thacher and others that four thousand people died drunkards 
every year. Now more than a hundred thousand graves are re- 
quired annually to hold the victims of alcoholic poisons. How 
many of these victims were started on their downward course by 
the prescriptions of reputable medicine-men may be known only 
by the recording angel, but we have reason to believe that every 
week, if not every day, there is added to the list of physicians one 
at least who can truthfully and proudly answer the charge that 
doctors make drunkards: “Thou canst not say I did it.” 

It is to be regretted that not only our daily newspapers but 
reputable magazines for family reading, and even medical journals 
advertise in prominent type such intoxicants as “Diabetic 
Whiskey,” “Old Crow Rye,” and “Silk Hat Bourbon Whiskey.” 
And recently our friend, the Fraternity of Druggists, are not only 
demanding a reduction of the fee for a license to sell wines and 
liquors, but have declared that if their demand is not granted by 
the political party now in power, they will as a union vote for its 
overthrow. 

A prominent author in this country, after an almost literal 
transcription of Thacher’s list of diseases induced by the use of 
alcohol, declared in the first edition of his masterly practice of 
medicine, and repeated it four years afterwards, without a word 
of Thacher’s wise and altruistic caution, the imprudent and danger- 
ous statement that “Alcohol in moderation may be taken through- 
out a long life without impairing the general health.” 

As an offset to this opinion, reference may be made to the 
expressed views of a constantly increasing number of scientific 
physicians, chemists and pathologists, of world-wide reputation 
who testify, from experiments and observation, that alcohol as a 
beverage or medicine is not only useless but harmful. 

* * * 

What an immense influence for good, what gratitude would be 
expressed and blessings be invoked by multitudes of our citizens, 
if those who occupy high positions in our government would dis- 
continue the practice of drinking the health of foreign visitors 
and domestic friends on festive and other occasions. And how 
much more good might be accomplished if a majority, or even 
less than a majority, of the one hundred and fifty thousand mem- 
bers of the medical profession in the United States would fratern- 
ize with the American Medical Temperance Association and ac- 
tively engage in the effort to prevent alcoholic diseases. 
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The Solution of the Negro Problem. 


T IS A LONG STEP forward when the sure solution of the 
Negro problem in this country is seen, not by white philan- 
thropists alone, but by the Negroes themselves. The Negro 
Young People’s Christian and Educational Congress which just 
met in Atlanta, Ga., composed of 7,000 young colored people 
adopted a set of resolutions which show that they clearly recog- 
nize the remedy for their present ills. It is significant that the 
congress was welcomed to the city and state by the mayor of 
Atlanta and the governor of Georgia. 
The resolutions adopted by the congress are in part as follows: 
“Our purpose here has been to deal with problems which con- 
front the republic in its complex national life, but more especially 
to deal with those problems that are essentially the Negro’s, and 
which in the nature of the case must be virtually solved by him. 
While on the one hand we have had wrongs and grievances many, 
on the other hand we have had opportunities and privileges in- 





numerable. 
“Whatever of burdens we may still have to en- 
dure, of adjustments which are yet to be made, 


we throw ourselves upon the justice and fair play 
of the American people, north and south, and de 
clare our unreserved conviction that right in the 
end will prevail. 

“In spite of theorists and their theories, 
before and after have 
ourselves able to live and thrive. A 
ago we came out of 
land, without a home, without a name. 
clothes which covered our poorly 
not ours. Today we have some land, 
some money. Yesterday we had nothing; today 
we own millions of acres of land, pay taxes on 
property worth millions of dollars, and raise more 
cotton under freedom than under slavery. 

“Many problems regarding the mental ability of 
the Negro have been solved. It is no longer a 
question as to whether he can learn or how much 
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manual labor, and that they give them the benefit of an industria] 
education, which will enable them to enter the world’s industries 
with as much knowledge, skill, and dexterity as members of other 
races possess. 

“That for the purpose of securing competent men and women 
to lead the race in its struggle for greater knowledge, purer char- 
acter, better religion, nobler manhood, and larger accumulation 
of wealth, we must encourage the higher education of as many 
of our boys and girls as are susceptible of higher training. 

“Our highest aspiration is not that of the anarchist to destroy, 
not that of the master to dominate, but rather that of the brother 
to co-operate with our fellow countrymen in building upon this 
continent a civilization which will recognize in practice as well as 
in theory the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

“While there is still room for a better and higher moral life 
among us, yet unmistakable evidences of a purer home and individ- 
ual life are most gratifying. In fixing our moral status we ask 
you as a matter of fair play, do not judge us by our worst—as has 
so often been done—but rather by our best. 

“We stand ready to join with the Anglo-Saxon, learning the 
same lesson he learned from the ancient Greek—to lay first the 
root of civilization and then with light and learning to carry it 
around the world, and more especially to Africa.” 


w 
The Ownership of the Pacific. 


HE WARSHIP ADAMS is ordered to cruise among the is- 

land possessions of the United States in the Pacific and oust 
Japanese and others who have settled in the islands and are work- 
ing their pearl fisheries and other resources. The sovereignty 
of the United States in the Pacific and the reasons for American 
domination were tersely given by O, P. Austin, chief of the bureau 
of statistics of the treasury department, in a recent address. Mr. 
Austin says “the Pacific is, and will remain, an 
for the following reasons: 





American ocean,” 


First—The United States has a greater coast line and more 
and better harbors on the Pacific than any other nation. 

Second—The United States has more railway lines to serve 
as land carriers for that commerce than all the other countries 
put together. 

Third—The United States way stations of 
commerce on that ocean, the island ports of call which are im- 
portant in an ocean of such vast distances. 

Fourth—The United States controls the best and nearly the 
only practicable route on which to lay submarine cables across 
the ocean—an important factor in a consideration of its commer- 
cial possibilities. 

Fifth—At Manila the United States has an extremely valuable 
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he can learn. After years of experience we have 
pleasure in being able to say that our educational 
methods are both practical and effective. While 
much has been accomplished in the intellectual de- 
velopment of our people, candor compels us to 
admit that much yet remains to be done. 


“We earnestly recommend to our people 
throughout the country: That they teach 
their children the dignity and value _ of 





THE PACIFIC. 
—The Chicago Tribune. 
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distributing point for commerce for all parts of the orient. 
Sixth—Nature has given to the North American continent 
great and remarkable advantages for commerce across the Pa- 
cific ocean—advantages which must continue to exist as long as 
the continent and the ocean continue in their present relation. 


a. 
Are Catholics Losing Ground? 
I URING RECENT YEARS one protestant church after an- 


other has been stirred up by statistics showing a far from 
satisfactory growth. Now a Catholic Bishop declares that his 








CHAMBERLAIN: “I beat the bush, he catches the bird.” 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


own church is at the ebb-tide as regards legitimate increase in 
membership. The very Rev. J. R. Slattery, of St. Joseph’s Sem- 
inary at Baltimore, in recently ordaining a colored man to the 
priesthood, created somewhat of a sensation by asserting that the 
Catholic Church is losing ground in the United States at an as 
tonishing rate. He gave the following figures: 

Roman Catholics in United States, 1902, 10,976,757. 

Roman Catholics in United States, 1890, 8,301,367. 

Apparent increase of Roman Catholics in twelve years, 2,- 
675.390. 

Roman Catholic immigrants during same period, 2,705,184. 

Loss on the face of the figures, without taking into account 
the natural increment from births and conversions, 29,784. 

The Catholic prelates are reported as being astonished at the 
situation, but decline to discuss the condition. 


w 


Is Our Civilization a Sham? 





HE LONDON SPECTATOR tells the following story. 

When Kaid Ben-Z:duk, Governor of Fez and Moorish envoy 
to the coronation, left London, he exclaimed: “England is a 
great country, but I am glad to go back to civilization!” 

Even more significant than the declaration of the Moorish 
Governor is the confession of the great London weekly, that the 
criticism was largely warranted. Such statements coming from 
such diverse sources raise the question whether our vaunted civil- 
ization is not a sham, a mere tinsel imitation of true culture and 
development? 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger, commenting on the problem, 
upholds the view of the Spectator, and suggests a practical rem- 
edy as follows: 

“The Moor found a huge, noisy swarm of human beings, mad 
for money, display and power, taking no time for repose, for 
prayer, or for finding out what life really is. He goes back to a 
land where stately good breeding, calm and faith have endured 
unchanged for centuries. Men of his class give much time to 
silent meditation on the mystery of life. It is no uncommon 
thing for a wealthy Oriental to leave his palace, servants and all 
luxuries and live for a year in a tent in the desert that he and his 
children may learn for how little the furniture of life counts, and 
come close to its realities. If an American should do that kind of 
thing his children would promptly put him into a sanitarium. 

“What would Ben-Zaduk think of our universal frenzy to be 
rich, to be fashionable, or at least to wear the appearance of 
wealth and fashion? At no time is this vulgar craze so apparent 


as now, in the summer upheaval. The West throws itself into the 
East, and every town empties itself into the mountains or sea 
beaches, and everywhere, from the palace to the cheapest “re- 
sort” in New Jersey, there is the same agonizing strain to make a 
show beyond our means. It is a national evil, and damages us 
more in the loss of time, money and character than all the doings 
of trusts and strikers combined. 

“There is a class in America, quiet, reserved, gently bred folk, 
who do live simply, having long ago outgrown the passion for 
fine clothes and notoriety. It is not they who fill the columns of 
the society papers in every city with accounts of their gowns 
and dinners, with the childish delight of the half-tamed barbarian 
in finery new to him. 

“The mistake the average American makes is in taking the lat- 
ter class as his models, in accepting vulgar show and extrava- 
gance as the necessary characteristics of a governing class. So he 
spends his money and life in pushing his family into the Smart Set 
of his own city. 

“What is to be done? 

“The way to live a simple life is to live a simple life. Begin now. 

“If every reader of the ‘Ledger’ would today cut down his 
expenses below his means, cut off every luxury and habit which he 
has adopted to be in the fashion, cut down his dinners to the food 

















THE COLONEL IS ALL RIGHT, BUT THE TROOPS SEEM TO BE A 
LITTLE TIMID.—Jhe N. Y. Journal. 


only which he needs and relishes, and cut down his guests to the 
friends only whom he loves, ¢ 


step would be taken, in this city at 
least, towards a great reform and a happier life for us all.” 


w 


A Home:-Loving President. 





HE FACT that President Roosevelt is known everywhere as a 

passionate lover of home, wife and children, makes-his ex- 
ample a tremendous force for righteousness in the nation today 
In his volume on “The Strenuous Life,” the President eulogizes 
home as follows: 

“In the last analysis a healthy state can exist only when the 
men and women who make it up lead clean, vigorous, healthy 
lives; when their children are so trained that they shall endeavor 
not to shirk difficulties, but to overcome them; not to seek ease, 
but to know how to sweat triumph from toil and risk. The woman 
must be the housewife, the helpmeet of the homemaker, the wise 


_and fearless mother of many healthy children. When men fear 


work or fear righteous war, when women fear motherhood, they 
tremble on the brink of doom, and well is it that they should 
perish from the earth where they are fit subjects for the scorn 
of all men and women who are themselves strong and brave and 
highminded.” 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY ..: 


THE NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 


AMLIN GARLAND, the well-known 

author of “The Eagle’s Heart,” writ- 
ing in Success of “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Novel and Its Mission,” said: 

“No other medium of expression, save 
the drama, is so sensitive to change of 
taste as the novel. Change is sure—what 
will it be? I like to employ, at this point, 
a sentence from Whitman, who said: ‘All 
that the past was not, the future will be. 
If the past was bond, the future will be 
free. If the past was aristocratic, the fu- 
ture will be for the people. 

“If the past ignored and trampled upon 
the rights of women and children, the fu- 
ture will respect and cherish them, and fic- 
tion will embody these changes. If the 
present is plutocratic, filled with consci- 
enceless greed and lust of power, the fu- 
ture will be contented and humble, and of 
good-fellowship. 

“If the past was filled with the history of 
a few titled personalities riding high on 
the shoulders’ of toiling, nameless thou- 
sands, then the future must be the day oi 
high average personality and the powerful 
working of comrades, equals before nature 
and in the eyes of the lawgiver, and fiction 
will celebrate this life together with its sis- 
ter, poesy. 

“One of the central elements of unchang- 
ing power in every great literature is sin- 
cerity—and this simple basic principle leads 
to contemporaneousness. The great writ- 
ers of the past did not consciously write 
‘for all time,’ or even for the future. 

“They wrote of those things which inter- 
ested them most. They believed in what 
they were doing, and did it as well as pos- 
sible—and broadly speaking, their work is 
of their time. 

“The fiction of the future, in my judg- 
ment, will be mainly a contemporaneous 
study of life as it adapts itself to a chang- 
ing environment. If it.is admirable, it 
will be sincere, and, if it is sincere, it will 
be contemporaneous. 

“T think I am safe in saying that the fic- 
tion of the future will show more humor 
end sympathy, while losing nothing of gen- 
vine power. It will delineate the thousand- 
fold minute adjustments of our complex 
civilization to its ever-changing environ- 
ment. 

“Tt will. be simpler in method than the 
novel of the nineteenth century, and sub- 
tler, with less passion and finer art. It will 
put its teaching and its criticism into gen- 
eral effects, rather than into epigrams. It 
will exemplify rather than preach. This 
will change the form. 

“Perhaps it will approach the drama in 
that its characters will come out from the 
back-ground in very high relief. Even the 
so-called historical novel will reflect, not 
the past, but the life and tastes of the 
writer and his readers. 


OUR DAY 


WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


“Thus it appears that the fiction of the 
twentieth century is forecast in the fiction 
of the present.” 

—_? 
TOLSTOI’S POPULARITY 

OME interesting statistics in regard to 

Tolstoi’s works have been collected 
by one of his Russian admirers. Of some 
of his books, he says, more copies have 
been sold than of any book by even the 
most popular French writer, and for some 
strange reason those books which have 
been read most widely are precisely those 
which are least known to the general pub- 
lic. 

Of the tenth Russian edition of his com- 
plete works, in fifteen octavo volumes, the 
price of which was 8o francs, 80,000 copies 
were sold. In the British Museum may be 
seen translations of his works in various 
languages, among them being 200 German 
translations, 200 French, 120 English, 50 
Danish and several versions in Tartar, Jap- 
anese and Hindustani. 

About 140,000 copies have been sold of 
each of the following works: “The Power 
of Darkness,” “The First Distiller,” “Res- 
urrection,” “Siege of Sebastopol,” “Three 
Dead Men” and “God Sees the Truth.” 
About 200,000 copies of “Master and Ser 
vant” and 250,000 of “The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus” have been sold, and more than 
150,000 persons have purchased copies of 
his mystical work, entitled, “What Makes 
Men Live.” ‘ 

His most popular books, however, are 
two, of which the literary world knows very 
little and which were written for children. 
One is entitled, “First Reading Book for 
Children,” and the other “A New Alpha- 
bet.” Of the former 600,000 copies have 
been sold and of the latter 800,000. 

— 
A LOST ART 

HE art of making paper and ink which 

will endure seems to have perished 
with the ancients. Paper manufacturers 
try every substance they can hear of which 
makes pulp. In earlier times they were 
content with one, the papyrus; when that 
supply failed, with rags. Therewith, by 
the simplest process, they produced a ma- 
terial with which our best cannot compare, 
though we search the universe for aid. But 
the case of ink is still more remarkable. 
There are no secrets of composition in the 
ancient article, so far as we have heard. 
Oak trees still bear galls in abundance, and 
acids have not changed their nature. 

It may be concluded that the men of old 
were more careful in the preparation when 
each made his own ink; or they had simple 
secrets which our manufacturers lack pa- 
tience to discover—if they trouble about it. 
The brightness and the durability of paint- 
ers’ colors are lost in the same way. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ pictures, little more than 
2 hundred years old, cannot be made to 


last much: longer, unless repainted; those 
masterpieces at St. Petersburg which have 
not been touched are covered with great 
brown lines a quarter of an inch wide, as 
by a network. But the visitor to Bruges 
sees Memling’s works, of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as clear and as bright absolutely as 
when they left the easel. 

— 

A MODEL FOR BREVITY 


HE literary style of the Bible has been 
acknowledged as wonderful by many 

eminent writers, and lately its remarkable 
brevity of description has received a strik- 
ing compliment from a newspaper editor. 

A beginner in newspaper work in a coun- 
try town, who occasionally sends articles to 
one of the great dailies, picked up lately 
what seemed to him a “big story.” 

Hurrying to the telegraph office, he 
“queried” the telegraph editor: 

“Column story on so and so. 
send?” 

The reply was brief and prompt, but, to 
the enthusiast, unsatisfactory. 

“Send six hundred words,” was all it 
said. 

“Can't be told in less than one thousand 
two hundred,” he wired back. 

Before long the reply came: 

“Look at Bible. Story of creation of 
world told in six hundred words. Try it.” 


Shall I 


— 
EMINENT ECONOMIST BECOMES AUTHOR 


N announcement has recently been 
A made which will undoubtedly arouse 
no little interest in the literary world, that 
the eminent economist, Lord George Go- 
schen of Great Britain, the former chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is preparing a life 
ot Goethe from material which he accumu- 
lated as the result of years of research. 

Lord Goschen has been a great admirer 
of Goethe’s works and he has gone about 
the task of writing his life with much en- 
thusiasm. 

— 
LITERARY NOTES 
ISS MARIE CORELLIS next ro- 
mance which will be published short- 
ly is said to deal with a subject hitherto 
untreated of in fiction, but uppermost in 
ali men’s minds.” 


The volume upon which King Edward 
took the oath at his coronation which has 
just occurred, is bound in red_ velvet, 
while the corners and the clasps are made 
of gold. The royal arms are stamped on 
both of the covers. All the details of this 
Bible have been copied from the book used 
at the coronation of Queen Victoria, which 
had been specially lent to the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for this purpose. The cor- 
onation Bible will very soon become the 
property of the Bishop of Winchester, in 
virtue of his position as prelate of the 
Order of the Garter. 
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PHOTOGRAPH DISTANT OBJECT 


OME of the dangers and difficulties of 
photographing wild animals have been 
removed by the tele-photographic lens, by 
the use of which Lord Delamere obtained 
some striking pictures of wild beasts in 


Central Africa. In the ordinary way long 
exposures are necessary to secure greatly 
enlarged pictures of distant cbjects with the 
tele-photographic lens, says the Bostor 
Transcript. But by using a fixed focus 
tele-photographic lens small instantaneous 
pictures may be taken up to about three- 
quarters of a mile. Such a lens can be 
fitted to hand cameras at a cost of about 
$25, and would add a fascinating department 
to the branches of photography in which 
the amateur may indulge. 

This is, of course, quite different from 
the long-range tele-photography. That 
covers distances up to 100 miles. It is re- 
yorted that M. Vautier and Schaer have 
succeeded in taking pictures at this range. 
Before the Natural Science association of 
Canton Vaud, M. Vautier photographed a 
number of Alpine views, with remarkable 
results. The Matterhorn, 82 miles away, 
came out with a perfection of detail as if 
it were viewed through a field glass from 
Zermatt. M. Vautier has made a notable 
reduction in the bulk of his apparatus. In 
his first experiments he used an instrument 
which had to be conveyed in a cart. His 
new tele-photographic camera is 43 inches 
long and weighs 33 pounds. 

— 
COOKING CEREALS DRY 

N important discovery in economic 

botany, which, it is believed, will have 
a far-reaching application to human food, 
was recently announced at one of the con- 
ferences of heads of departments which are 
held weekly in the Museum Building of the 
New York Botanical Garden. The discov- 
ery may be described as a dry process of 
cooking cereal grains and starchy products. 
The food is cooked in a saturated atmos- 
phere. 

The author of the discovery is Dr. Alex- 
ander P. Anderson, now curator of the her- 
barium at Columbia University. In a pa- 
per in which he gave an account of his dis- 
covery Dr. Anderson said: 

“All the cereals and nearly all the impor- 
tant foods derived from plants contain large 
quantities of starch. 

“When the starch granules are previously 
broken up by heating in water, the enzy- 
Matic action is almost instantaneous, and 
the starch is converted into sugar, in which 
form it is soluble and easily assimilated. 

“It is a well-known fact that starches do 
not swell to any extent when heated dry or 
in contact with a relatively small amount 
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of water, as in the ordinary bread baking 
process. 

“In the course of my experiments I have 
discovered a method by means of which 
starch granules of all kinds can be expand- 
ed and broken up without the use of water 
from the outside, which is customary in the 
conversion of starches into pastes in the 
ordinary cooking processes with water. 

“The only difference between starch paste 
or starchy food products prepared by the 
ordinary method of boiling or cooking with 
water and the dry method of expanding 
them is that the resulting products expand- 
¢d when dry can be kept indefinitely in their 
dry condition, while the products prepared 
with water easily spoil and ferment.” 

— 
ELECTRIC SWEATING ROBE 





HE invention of an 
electric sweating 
robe made by Andrew 
Phillips of St. Louis, 
for use in the treatment 
of all which 
are susceptible to the 
influence of electricity 
applied in the form of 
heat, is highly practica- 
ble. The robe is formed 
of two layers of felt 
or heavy cloth, with a heat-generating wire 
zig-zagging back and forth through the 
several sections. The terminals of the wire 
end at the two lower corners, where they 
can be connected with a convenient source 
of electricity. 

The robe here shown is of sufficient size 
to be wrapped around the body, but in 
case this treatment is too radical the pa- 
tient may be laid on the robe or covered by 
it. The wires taking a zig-zag course, with 
rounded turns, makes it possible to roll the 
robe up in a small bundle, by first folding 
the side sections over upon the middle por- 
tion and then folding or rolling as with an 
ordinary blanket. By using a rheostat to 
control the strength of the electric current 
the amount of heat may be varied to any 
degree, the wire being of the proper size to 
offer resistance as the power increases, 
thus generating the heat and passing it 
through the cloth to the body of the pa- 
tient. 


diseases 














— 
ADVANCES IN TELEGRAPHY 
ROF. PUPIN of Columbia University 
recently criticised the telegraph com- 
panies of this country for their poor equip- 
ment. His remarks called forth this in- 
teresting rejoinder from J. C. Barclay, 
eiectrical engineer of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Mr. Barclay said: 
“Since the telegraph was invented the 
improvements in the apparatus have kept 
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apace with the demands of the American 
people and today the telegraph systems in 
America, according to the admissions of 
experts that have been sent here by all 
the foreign countries to investigate our 
systems, are years in advance of most all 
ether nations. This is shown in the im- 
proved apparatus—namely, the multiplex 
systems, automatic repeaters, switchboards, 
copper wires, insulation and conductivity, 
motor dynamos, storage batteries, etc., and 
to illustrate the quickness of this wonder- 
ful system it is not uncommon for a 
broker to file his message in New York 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia or other 
cities in the United States and to have the 
same transmitted to his broker on the floor 
of one of the exchanges, the order filled 
and to have received the reply notifying 
lim that it had been executed within the 
short space of fifty-five seconds. Messages 
of this description are not on'y transmit- 
ted between Chicago and New York, a 
cistance of 984 miles, but the same applies 
to the direct working wires of this company 
between San Francisco and New York, a 
distance of 3,300 miles. The American 
people have been educated up to this quick 
service, which, as I have said before, is the 
most rapid that has been introduced up to 
the present time. 

“To show the strength of the Western 
Union Telegraph eompany, in 1867 it oper- 
ated 46,000 miles of poles and cables, 85,000 
miles of wire, and handled 5,000,000 mes- 
sages, with 2,000 offices. In 1901 it operated 
194,000 miles of poles and cables, 972,000 
miles of wire and handled 66,000,000 mes- 
sages, with 23,000 offices. The greatest 
length of one continuous circuit operated 
by the company is from New York to San 
Francisco, 3,300 miles. The longest tele- 
phone circuit operated is from New York 
to Omaha, 1,466 miles.” 

— 

FARMERS’ ELECTRIC MAIL CARRIER 
NEW device in which electricity is 
the motive power, is an automatic 

carriage for rural mail boxes which will 
carry mail directly into the house of the 
farmer as soon as it has been deposited in 
the box by the carrier. 

The carriage, which runs to and fro along 
a wire stretched to the house, remains 
within the mail box when not in use. 
When a letter or paper is dropped into the 
box by the carrier it falls directly into the 
carriage, which is automatically “tripped” 
and sent on its journey toward the house, 
at the same time causing an electric bell to 
be sounded within the house. 

The arrangement can be so perfected that 
the carriage will directly enter one of the 
rooms that may be on a direct line with 
When the farmer desires to mail 
a letter he will push a button, which brings 
the carriage to him, and, depositing the 


the road. 


missive, he will raise a small flag on the 
carriage, which is then sent back to the 
box. 

The flag is a signal for the carrier to 
take out mail before depositing any. Mr. 
Hamilton, the inventor, claims that the de- 
vice will work any distance and that it is 
possible for farmers living a quarter or 
half a mile from a road to get service with- 
out having to walk the distance. 
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A NEW BIBLE STUDY MOVEMENT 
NEW movement of much interest has 
just been started in the Methodist 

Episcopal church. It is planned to have 

what is to be known as the People’s Bible 

College, with branches in all the larger 

towns and headquarters in New York. The 

president of the new institution is the Rev. 

Dr. T. B. Neely. 

When Dr. Neely was asked to define the 
aims of the Bible College he said: ‘The 
plan proposes to have at some convenient 
time once a week, in the centre at New 
York and in the branches at other places, 
a meeting for the purpose of the study of 
the International Sunday School lesson for 
the succeeding Sunday, the latest methods 
of Sunday School work, general Biblical 
study, and the study of principles of peda- 
gogy and general moral work as applied to 
the Sunday and other Bible schools. The 
session will cover an hour, or a longer 
period if the members so desire. At one of 
these weekly meetings ten minutes could 
be given to a short address on some fea- 
ture of Sunday School work, which should 
be followed by about five minutes for 
questions or general discussion. Then the 
lesson for the next Sunday should be 
taught, taking for this purpose, say, thirty 
or thirty-five minutes, and that should be 
followed by ten or fifteen minutes for 
questions and general conversation upon 
the lesson. From time to time lectures on 
Sunday School methods or subjects bearing 
upon the Bible could be delivered in con- 
nection with the branches.” 

The scheme of the People’s Bible Col 
lege covers also a plan for home work 
something after the model of the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Circles. Probably there 
will be four years in the home course. At 
the expiration of the first year a certificate 
would be awarded for successful work, and 
at the close of each intermediate year a 
seal would be attached to the certificate, 
until at the completion of the entire course 
a diploma would be granted. 

It is intended to push the formation of 
branches in the fall until every large town 
has one and every local church a teachers’ 
class. The classes will be undenomination- 
al and there will be no charge for admis- 
sion. The organization will be so simple 
that branches may be started anywhere. 
Only one responsible officer, the superin- 
tendent of the branch, will be appointed, 
and he will look after the teaching forces 
and supply the text books. 
riculum is 


When the cur- 
formulated a series of text 
books will be selected and arrangements 
will be made to have them furnished at a 
very low cost. 

The movement is the outgrowth of a pop- 
ular feeling that the study carried on in 
Sunday Schools is neither so thorough nor 
so comprehensive as it should be. The 
Episcopalians have already made a move- 


ment toward improvement in these respects 
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and the Methodists are the second to fall 
into line. 


— 

RELIGION IN CANADA AND ENGLAND 

> ROM the Pastors’ College, since its 

foundation by the late C. H. Spurgeon. 
have gone forth not only hundreds of stu- 
dents now ministering in the United King- 
dom, but also scores of preachers and mis- 
sionaries to the colonies and the foreign 
field. One of the brightest of the colonial 
section is the Rev. C. M. Townsend, who 
is returning to Canada after a short visit 
in England. 

To an interviewer of the London Com- 
monwealth Mr. Townsend made some no- 
table observations on religious life in Can- 
ada as contrasted with that in England. 
He said: 

“The chief difference that struck me was 
the absence of a state church. In some 
respects Canada is far in advance of Eng- 
land. This is peculiarly the case in the 
matter of education. Coming back at this 
juncture, when the Nonconformists are 
plunged into a bitter strife to resist the 
priestly control of public schools, is to me 
like passing from the twentieth century into 
the middle ages. Canada has long enjoyed 
a system of free and non-sectarian educa- 
tion; the schools in each district are man- 
aged by trustees duly elected by the people. 
There is no country where good education 
is more generally diffused on equal terms 
to all classes, and where it is more possible 
for a poor boy to secure the highest posi- 
tion the land has to offer.” 

“Is not a profession of religion some 
what more exacting in Canada than in lands 
with a milder atmosphere?” 

“It certainly is among the Baptists. Few 
of the scattered country churches possess 
a baptistery. So had to the 
lakes, rivers, and streams with which the 
land 


recourse is 


after the im- 
mersion candidates are driven full a mile 
to their homes in their wet clothes, while 
the Pastor goes across snow-covered fields 


abounds. Sometimes 


in his damp and clinging raiment, but no 
ill-effects ever result. Even aged ministers 
thus baptize hundreds of people in the win- 
ter, the ice being broken for the purpose.” 
—- 
MARK TWAIN'S FIRST SERMON 

\V J HEN Mark Twain visited Hannibal, 

/ Mo., his early home, recently, he 
preached the first sermon of his life at the 
Fifth Street Baptist church. 
was a most impressive one. 


The occasion 
The veteran 
writer, with his long white hair hanging in 
curly locks, was to preach to the people of 
the city where he had spent his boyhood 
The theme of his sermon was “The 
Gospel of Good Cheer.” 

“The art of preaching is to influence. 


cays. 


He said in part: 


From the pulpit and from the mouths of all 
of you the preaching goes on all the time. 
Our words and acts are not for ourselves 
but for They are like the tidal 
waves of the seas that encircle the earth. 


others. 


They are heard about us when they are ut- 
tered. We are preaching all the time, even 
if we do not know it. We forget that we 
carry influence. We ought to remember it, 
however, and make it a constant reminder, 
“My mother lies buried out in the beau- 
tiful city of the dead on the hill south of 
the city overlooking the waters of the 
mighty Mississippi. At this age of mine 
she cheers me. She was a support to me 
during her life. Her preaching did not 
perish when she passed away, but goes on 
and on with me. Although there are many 
long silent in the grave, they have not 
ceased so to preach. They did not stop 
when their mouths were closed in death. 
See that your preaching, when alive, be of 
the character that, when you are dead, 
others may reap the secondary effect of 
what you did. Let it be good, not bad. 
Preaching, when dead, is not lost. Wash- 
ington died over 100 years ago, but he still 
preaches. His character, service, and words 
still live. Every day nations striving for 
liberty fully appreciate what he did. Words 

sometimes perish, but conduct is lasting.” 

—_— 
GROWTH OF THE Y.M.C. A. 

HE development of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations throughout the 
United States has 
number of 


attracted an 
benefactions 


unusual 
the past year, 
Within a few weeks the will of Miss Mary 
B. Eaker of New York was probated and 
it was found that she had left $250,000 to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Dayton, O. The incident has been made 
the basis by the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 
jicurnal for a calculation of the amounts 
civen to these associations in various parts 
of the country within a year past. It foots 
up the extraordinary total of over $6,0c0,- 
coo. There are over one hundred associa- 
tion buildings which will be erected in the 
near future for which provision has been 
already made. At thirty-three railroad sta- 
t.ons buildings are to be erected to cost 
$462,000. It is stated that at least one new 
building a week will be opened during the 


year to come. Some of the most prominent 


cnes are in these cities: At New York, 
$750,000; Buffalo, $300,000; Newark, $275,- 
oco; New Haven, $300,000; Philadelphia, 


$800,000; Toledo, $250,000; Scranton, $260,- 
coo; and Dayton, $250,000. The structures 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
1epresent one end of the list. The eighteen 
log buildings put up by Sioux Indians last 
ycar for association hea ‘quarters the other. 
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AMERICAN vs. ENGLISH WORKMEN 

HARLES T. YERKES, who is doing 
C so much to wake London up, by in- 
troducing fast street car service into that 
world metropolis, has been studying the 
English workman and comparing him with 
the American. In an interview Mr. Yerkes 
said: 

“T sympathize with the British working- 
man, but I can’t help thinking he stands in 
his own light. I don’t believe in his idea 
that all men must be placed on an even keel, 
and that no premium should be placed on 
brains, ingenuity, and industry, which your 
trade unions are deliberately trying to shut 
cut; on the contrary, I believe there ought 
tc be encouragement for every man to make 
a man of himself, and when I say that I 
mean an important man. In America we 
see sO many cases where a man, starting 
from a very low degree, by his industry, 
perseverance, and the fact that he has a 
well-balanced brain has climbed to a very 
high estate. 

“And look here, we have nothing of that 
beer-can business, even when he’s through 
with his day’s work; except in exceptional 
cases, the American workingman has no 
use for the public house. I don’t want to 
crack my own country up too much. But 
there is a genius and an enthusiasm for 
work which I miss here. 
climate. 


Perhaps it is our 


“But, then, your workingmen are not all 
to blame. Their homes are not so good 
as workingmen’s homes in America, and 
they don’t have the same facilities for 
rearing a family that ours have. They are 
confined to too small a space in London.” 

— 
OIL AS FUEL ON WARSHIPS 

HE value of oil as fuel is being tested 

by the government on the naval ves- 
sels. Congress appropriated $20,000 for the 
purpose. The oil used thus far has come 
from the Beaumont oil fields, but later on 
itis expected that it will try the oil from the 
California oil wells. 

In the experiments with oil which were 
conducted recently under the eye of Rear 
Admiral Melville, under a forced draught 
air pressure of one inch one-third more 
steam was produced than under correspond- 
ing conditions when the best quality of Po- 
cahontas coal was used as fuel. 

An objection to the use of oil as fuel, 
however, is the fact that the heat arising 
from the combustion is too intense’ for an 
ordinary firebox to stand. Another is that 
the noise of combustion would prove a 
serious drawback except in battle. To 
remedy the first trouble, it is expected that 
improved fireboxes will be invented, and 
to offset the second it is thought that in 
order to gain steam pressures now se- 
cured not nearly so much in proportion 
need be used as has been in the experi- 


a 
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ments. Under high forced draught, as in 
time of battle, the noise would not matter. 
I-ncouragement will be given all inventors 
who desire to submit ideas bearing on this 
subject of oil combustion. 
<=> 
HOW oO DEFEAT THE MEAT TRUST 

; ee latest suggestion on how to defeat 

the meat trust is to raise your own 
meat in your back yard, or wherever you 
have room. Dr. John Younghusband of 
Detroit believes that in the raising of Bel- 
gian hares, not for live stock exhibitions, 
but for family consumption, the way has 
been opened for cheap meat, for anyone en- 
dowed with common-sense and having at 
his disposal a $5 bill, an old drygoods or 
piano box, a hammer and saw, a piece of 
wire netting and a couple of hinges, and a 
place large enough to place the box. He 
Says: 

“It is a remarkable fact that with one 
pair of Belgian hares, or at the most a trio 
—one male and two females—the good 
housewife, without taking very much time, 
can manage to raise anywhere from 200 to 
400 pounds of meat a year, at an expense of 
not more than 3 cents a pound. And even 
this expense can be reduced if the children 
teke the trouble of roaming through the 
fields and bringing home dandelions and 
other suitable food for them to eat. 

“Last year the superintendent of the Va 
cant Lot Cultivation association of Phila- 


delphia found an old German woman ac- 
tually growing in her back yard the meat 
which her family consumed. In a space 10 
x12 feet she kept 50 hares, from which she 
was able to kili four or five each week 
without diminishing the her?.” 
a 

THE FAST TRAIN 

SHE general public welcomes the fast 
‘| train, principally owing to the knowl 
edge that if forced by necessity to make a 
quick trip it could do so, even at greater 
expense. The other side is represented by 
the Chicago Tribune, which says: 

“Tt is not probable that the limited trains 
vhich go from Chicago to New York in 
twenty and twenty-four hours pay a profit 
to the roads which run them. They are ad 
vertisements and are not run to pay. It is 
zen open question if it pays the public to 
travel on them. The regular rate from 
Chicago to New York is $20 for a trip mad¢ 
in twenty-eight hours. For every hour less 
than twenty-eight the charge is $1. For the 
old limited the fare was therefore $24 and 
¢5 for a berth, and on the “Twentieth Cen- 
tury” limited the charge is $28 and $5 for 
a berth. At first the roads would book 
none but through passengers, but now a 
section is reserved for each of the more im- 
portant stops, as the average number of 
persons booked in Chicago did not exceed 


fifteen. Besides the increase in fare the 
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pessenger must pay for his meals a la carte 
instead of eating his fill for $1. If he eats 
two meais he will have to pay $2 more than 
he used to, if the price of the ticket does 
not induce him to retrench by going hun- 
ery. Unless there is a reduction in the fare 
> new fast trains will only be patronized 
hy those who are in frantic haste, and 
those who are unusually blessed with dol- 
lars or have little use for those they have.” 
—_—- 
A NEW YORK-CHICAGO HIGHWAY 
] T has been suggested that connections be 
made between America’s two largest 
cities which would be accessible to the larg- 
est possible number of persons who might 
want to take the trip awheel, in carriage or 
in automobile. Concerning it The Kansas 
City Star says: 
“A stretch of nearly 1,000 miles of roads 
suitable for pleasure vehicles would. offer 
an attractive field for 


a summer outing. It 
would encourage the 


use of carriages, au- 
tomobiles and bicycles. Their more general 
employment would react to cause the im- 
provement of roads elsewhere. Besides, 
such a magnificent highway as that planned 
would be a constant object lesson. Persons 
who had traveled over any part of it would 
return home with new ideas of the possibil- 
ities of road builting. It might fairly be 
expected to make numerous converts to 
the good roads movement every year.” 
<—_— 
NEW TARIFF ON FOOD PRODUCTS 
‘HE new German tariff on food pro- 
‘| ducts is in favor of protection. The 
tax on imported corn will be raised, and 
that on cattle, pigs, poultry, eggs and 
all animal products will be so large as 
to be practically prohibitory. This will 
be equally disagreeable news to both 
America and Austria, both of which have 
found Germany a good market. But it is 
not without its burden upon Germans, 
for it will cause a rise in the price of 
food which is one of the most unpopu- 
lar results of over-protection. We have 
in this country a lively interest in the 
battle now going on between the Agrar- 
ians and the Social Democrats in Ger- 
many. 
— 
GROWTH IN IRON PRODUCTION 
— world’s total product of pig iron 
in I1¢OI amounted to 40,408,000 tons, of 
which the United States contributed 15,- 
§78,000 tons; the United King !om, 7,750,000 
tons; Germany, 7,663,000 tons; Russia, 3,- 
100,000 tons; France, 2,362,000 tons, and 
the remainder of the world, 3,655,coo tons. 
Thirty-five years ago the United King- 
dom produced practically one-half of the 
world’s pig iron, while the United States 
produced less than one-seventh of the total, 
whereas in 1901 the United States stood 
first in its proportion of the total, contrib- 
uting practically four-tenths, as against less 
than two-tenths by the United Kingdom, 
and about the same share by Germany. 
= 
NOTE 
It has been discovered that the corpora 
tions controlled by J. Pierpont Morgar 
and his associates pay in corporation taxes 
the entire cost of the running expenses of 
the state of New Jersey. The total annual 
tax is $150,738. 
















pure soap 


gh ecegas 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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States should bind itself to 


con- 
tribwte yearly from its treasury to 
the revenues of Colombia. That 


country will be fully compensated 

for any concession it may make by 

the construction of the canal. The 
work will give to the province of 

Panama wealth and security. There 

will be constant peace on the isth- 

mus after the United States once 
begins operations there. A _ cash 
payment of $7,000,000 will be all— 
or more than—Colombia is really 
entitled to for allowing the United 
States to build the canal.” 
— 

EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
HE discharge of 2,500 census 
clerks at Washington after two 

years of employment on that work 

has illustrated the effect of govern- 
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a life-long habit 
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ment service. The National capital 
is over-run with young men and 
young women seeking employment. 
They are about the departments, in 
the public offices, at the doors of 
commercial establishments; during 
the session of congress they hanged 
about the corridors and dogged the 
steps of senators and representa- 
tives night and day, says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. They came 
here two years ago, most of them, 
and secured positions in the Census 
Office paying from $600 a year up. 
They have settled into Washington 
ways, and acquired a taste for the 
government service. The young 
men, in many cases, have started 
evening courses in law and medi- 
cine. The young women have ex: 
perienced “independence,” possibly 
for the first time. 








Many of these clerks have worked 
hard, but the hours are easy—from 
nine to four—and holidays are fre- 
quent; the work is clean and not 
too strenuous, and there are 34 
days allowed for vacations every 
year, which can be taken at any 
time. Finally, this spell—the hyp- 
notic charm which overcomes fed- 
eral employes—the habit of office. 
lack of initiative, dependence on 








HE one political topic before the 
United States at the present time is 
the Isthmian Canal. If the title to the 
Panama route is perfect, there will yet re- 
main some form of settlement with Colom- 
bia. The draft of a Panama canal treaty 
submitted by this government provides for 
the immediate payment to that government 
of $7,000,000 by the United States. At the 
end of fourteen years there is to be an 
agreement as to further compensation. If 
the two governments cannot agree the 
matter is to be submitted to arbitration. 
It is said a hint has been given to Secre- 
tary Hay that a treaty containing the latter 
provision will not be ratified by the sen- 
ate; and that for this reason he has pro- 
posed to Colombia that the demand for 
turther compensation be dropped. To this, 
it is said, Colombia demurs. The Colom- 
bian government, as is only natural, wishes 
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to get all it can for a concession the value 
of which—and the readiness of the United 
States to spend money for—it probably 
overestimates considerably. Colombia now 
receives an annual income of $250,000 from 
the Panama railroad, which it will cease 
getting if the canal is constructed. The 
quarter of a million is of great value to the 
government of a bankrupt state tormented 
by incessant revolutions which interfere 
with the steady collection of taxes. The 
men who manage Colombian affairs would 
like to have a large cash payment and to 
be assured a regular income in addition. 
They will try to make the best bargain they 
can, not so much for the sake of their 
country as for their own sakes. 

The attitude of the Senate and of the 
Republican press is voiced by the Chicago 
Tribune which says: 

“There is no reason why the United 


government, has enveloped 2,500 
young men and women, so that they decline 
to give up or go away. Generally, they 
have lived up to the limit of their incomes; 
although they knew that in all human prob- 
ability they would be dropped at this time; 
they hoped against hope that their “pull” 
might be sufficient to keep them going a 
while longer. When their discharges came. 
many were without money for a week’s 
board, and could not muster railroad fare 
to take them home. They regard it as a 
grievance that they have been let out. A 
friend -who worked nearby has been kept. 
They are sure that a little more effort on 
the part of their patrons would get them 
back, or land them in one of the other de- 
partments. 

There is no nuisance like the place-seek- 
er. The patience and persistence he will 
manifest in getting a government job. if ex- 
pended intelligently in some individual en- 
terprise, would insure dazzling rewards. 
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INSERT A SILVER VERTEBRA 


NE of the most remarkable of recent 

surgical operations was the insertion 
of a silver vertebra into the back-bone of 
James Mullen of Brooklyn. A fractured 
vertebra just below the neck was delicately 
lifted from the sensitive spinal cord and a 
silver plate substituted to protect the ner- 
yous tissue. 

Mullen is only twenty-one years of age— 
and his face is notable for its lines of 
strength and determination. He was walk- 
ing along the board walk of a bathing pa- 
yilion, near Brighton Beach one evening. 
when his attention was attracted by some 
stirring scenes to his right. Still walking, 
and failing to notice that the walk ended, 
he stepped into space, fell fifteen feet, his 
head struck the hard sand, and his back was 
broken at the seventh vetebra. After a 
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few moments of agonizing pain he became 
unconscious and several hours elapsed be- 
fore he regained consciousness. Then he 
was lying on the cold, damp sand, with the 
waves rolling nearly to his feet. While he 
could hear, see and talk, he could not move 
his body. 

In the morning he was found and sent to 
the Island Hospital. At the hospital it was 
necessary to hold his head in a sling, so 
that the fractured vertebra should not 
press upon the spinal cord. Most of the 
time he remained in a heavy stupor, from 
which he was aroused with difficulty. When 
the doctors told him an operation was nec- 
essary to save his life, he gladly wel- 
comed the news. The incision and examin- 
ation of the fractured vertebra were made 
vithout the administration of ether. The 
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paralysis of his body saved him from pain. 
The doctors believe that he will live for 
many years. 
<a 
A NEW DISEASE IN FRANCE 


HE doctors of Lyons are exercised 

about human actinomycosis. This dis- 
ease originates in a vegetable fungus, the 
actinomycosis, that shoots out spores which 
sometimes take root in animals and human 
beings. The effect of the parasite on liv- 
ing Organisms is to produce tumors, at 
first round and hard, which become fun- 
goid and give rise to abscesses. They be- 
come conjunctive and present a resemblance 
to cancer. This parasitical affection was 
first noticed in France in 1888. Its localiza- 
tions are most frequently in the mouth, 
but the fungoid peculiar tumor has been 
found in the lungs, the brain, the thighs 
and other parts of the body. 

Dr. Danvan of Lyons, a pupil of Prof. 
Poncet of that city, has established 146 
cases in human beings. Prof. Poncet, in a 
communication on the subject to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, speaks of the horse, the 
ox and the pig as being subject to actino- 
mycosis. Some districts are more liable 
than others to the infection. The Rhone 
and the Seine—that is to say, Paris and 
Lyons—show the greatest number of cases; 
cut of eighty-seven departments sixty-five 
have as yet enjoyed immunity, or at any 
rete there is no medical evidence to the 
contrary. This may be due to the ignorance 
of country doctors about the disease. There 
is no saving any one attacked in the brain 
or spinal marrow. Prof. Poncet wonders 
at people fearing the bubonic pest, which 
still is far away, and paying no attention to 
a terrible disease that has since 1888 con- 
stantly tended to spread. 

— 
TO AVOID LIGHTNING 

INE hundred and seventy-three peo- 

ple were killed by lightning in the 
United States in the year 1900. Of this 
number 291 persons were killed in the 
open, 158 in houses, 57 under trees and 56 
in barns, while the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of the remaining 151 are not 
known. From these statistics, which are 
by the United States weather 
bureau, it can easily be seen that of the en- 
tire population of the United States one in 
every 40,000 is killed by lightning during a 
year. ’ 

A safe and reliable guide to reduce to 
the minimum the danger from stroke by 
lightning is to be drawn from these figures. 

When a severe thunder storm is raging 
the safest place is in the open, close to the 
earth. If the body is erect, it acts as an 
excellent conductor for the lightning to 
find its way to the earth. Avoid standing in 
doorways, near chimneys and _ fireplaces, 
close to cattle or near the ends of a wire 
clothes’ line during a thunder storm. On the 
other hand there is not much sense in go- 
ing to bed or trying to insulate one’s self 
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in feather beds. Small articles of steel or 
iron, as a knife, kettle or key, do not at- 
tract lightning, as it is popularly believed. 

If one has been struck by lightning, says 
the Washington Star, the first thing to do 
is to go to work to restore consciousness, 
as lightning oftener brings about suspend- 
ed animation than somatic death. The 
condition of a person struck by lightning is 
much the same as that of a person rescued 
from drowning. Try to stimulate respira- 
tion and circulation. Do not cease in the 
effort to restore animation in less than an 
hour, as you value the life of the sufferer. 

The method used to restore respiration is 
immaterial; a good way is to imitate the 
motion of respiration by alternately com- 
pressing and expanding the lower ribs. Do 
this gently but persistently at the rate of 
twenty times per minute. Keep the body 
warm by the application of hot flannels, 
bottles of hot water, hot bricks, or in case 
of an emergency warm clothing from by- 
standers. 

The effect of lightning is to cause a tem- 
porary paralysis of the respiration and the 
heart beat, which if allowed to continue will 
deepen into death, but when treated as 
above described will generally pass away. 

— 
A COSTLY DRUG 

T is not an uncommon price to pay $2.00, 

$3.00 and $5.00 an ounce for drugs, but 
when the value of a drug is equal to its 
weight in gold (about $20.00 an ounce) then 
it becomes a rarity. One of the costliest 
drugs is, curiously enough, the one that is 
perhaps the most widely known by name 
of them all to the general public—musk. 
Its retail price at the present moment is 
about $50 an ounce, $60 a pound, apothe- 
cary, or two and one-half times the value of 
pure gold, 24 karats fine. It is obtained 
from the musk deer, a very rare animal, 
and is contained in a follicle, of which there 
is only one in each animal, so that an 
ounce of the drug represents approximate- 
ly one of these precious animals. As it is 
largely used for scent, the demand con- 
stantly exceeds the supply, and the price has 
been steadily advancing. There is no reas- 
on why it should not go to $250 or $500 an 
ounce during the next few years, as the 
musk deer is gradually vanishing from the 
face of the earth.” 

— 
MEDICAL NOTES 

Dr. Ludwig Feinberg, of Berlin, says he 
has determined the correct diagnosis of 
cancer through the discovery of independ- 
ent animal organism in 
growth. 


the cancerous 


An eminent specialist for nervous dis- 
eases has entered a vigorous protest against 
the custom prevalent in Germany of be- 
ginning school as early as seven in summer. 
He says the custom does much harm. 


A celebrated physician has claimed in one 
of his lectures that the “best remedy” for 
nose-bleed is a vigorous motion of the jaws 
as in the act of chewing. In the case of a 
child he recommends giving a wad of paper 
to chew, as the rapid working of the jaws 
stops the flow of blood. 
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IDEALS UF. LEADING _EDUCATORS 


HE National Educational Association, 

representing the leading educators of 
America, adopted the following highly sug- 
gestive resolutions at the Minneapolis con- 
vention on July 11. These comprehensive 
resolutions may be regarded as represent- 
ing the best ideals of the 
educators. They are: 

“rt, On account of the increased respon- 
sibilities placed on the bureau of education 
in the organization and administration of 
public school systems in the recently added 
territory of the United States, 
fully conducting an extensive system of 
Indian schools, and in aiding the various 
states and territories in securing good and 
efficient school systems, we urge upon con- 
gress the necessity for organizing the bu- 
reau upon broader lines, and clothing the 
commissioner with higher and more defi- 
nite powers. We believe that the time has 
come for the recognition of the great im- 
portance of educational interests of the 
country in the conduct of state affairs by 
the organization of the department of ed- 
ucation as an independent department 
taking equal rank with other departments. 

“2. We reiterate the statement which has 
so often been made in the declaration of 
principles of this association, that the com- 
mon schools of this country are for the 
education of all the children. They are the 
one great agency upon which the nation is 
to rely for a barrier against the setting up 
of ‘class distinctions which have no place 
on American soil.’ We believe that a con- 
servative but efficient compulsory education 
law, with the proper regulation of child la- 
bor, is necessary to the complete realization 
of a good common school system. 

“3. We heartily commend every 
which may be taken for increasing the nec- 
essary qualifications of teachers, 
soon to see as definite 


nation’s best 


in success- 


step 


and hope 
a standard for the 
training of teachers as is now fixed by the 
best schools in the country for the training 
of physicians or lawyers. 

“4. Again we would plead for unity of 
effort for the complete education of the 
child, constantly keeping in mind that the 
present division of the work of instruction 
into elementary, and higher is 
for administrative purposes only. 

“s. We believe that it is both just and 
possible to keep the country schools in the 


secondary, 


foregoing and all respects up to the highest 
standard of excellence and efficiency. We, 
therefore, congratulate those states which 
have been pioneers in demonstrating the 
possibilities of this mode of reorganization, 
and renew our indorsement and commend 
ation of it as the best plan yet proposed in 
relief of the isolated one room schools. 
“6. We commend to all local authorities 
the necessity of greater care in the 
ment of courses of study, 


arrange- 
that they may be 
adapted to the pupils to be instructed, rath- 
er than that pupils should be adapted to a 


fixed course of study and an inflexible sys- 
tem of grading. We hold that the individ 
uality of the pupil should be carefully con- 
sidered to the end that he may be instructed 
in the light of his limitations and capacity. 
And we urge greater thoroughness in in- 
struction in the so-called elementary sub- 
jects, rather than an enrichment of courses 
already overtaxed, at the expense of thor- 
ough and satisfactory work. 

“7, We regard true education as insepar- 
able from morality, and believe the public 
school the recognized agency to make this 
relation binding. We urge public school 
authorities of the country, teachers and par- 
ents, to give strict attention to moral in- 


struction in our schools as the true foun- 


dation of character and citizenship. 
consideration of 


Every 
good public policy and 
healthful social conditions points to the ne- 
cessity of such instruction. 

“8. It is apparent that familiarity with 
the English Bible as a masterpiece of litera- 
ture is rapidly decreasing among the pu- 
pils in our schools. This is the direct re- 
sult of a conception which regards the Bible 
as a theological book merely, and thereby 
leads to its exclusion from the schools of 
some states as a subject of reading an 
study. 

“We hope and ask for such a change of 
public sentiment in this regard as will per 
mit and encourage the English Bible, now 
honored by name in many schools, law, 
and state institutions, to be read and stud- 
ied as a literary work of the highest and 
purest type side by side with the poetry 
and prose which it has inspired and in large 
part formed. 

“9. We commend the examples of those 
boards of education whose settled policy is 
to employ teachers upon merit only without 
reference to political or other considera- 
tions.” 
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VILLAGE MANAGED BY WOMEN 


N a sequestered little nook on the Pem- 

brokeshire coast there is a village man 
aged entirely by women. In Langum—for 
such is the hamlet’s name—woman reigns 
supreme. She is the dominating force in 
the mart of trade, the household financier, 
the family accountant, and, in fact, fills all 
the positions which, in any other commun- 
ity, whether civilized or not, are, by estab- 
lished precedent, voted to man. 

Langum has a race apart from the world 
in its laws, in its exclusion of the stranger, 
and its utter disregard of the vast area of 
world and things lying beyond its borders. 
Its quiet life is dominated by two all-power 
ful factors—womankind and oysters. There 
are men in Langum, but they exert little or 
no influence upon the affairs of the quiet 
little Welsh village. 

The Langum man recognizes the right 
of womankind to own and rule. He neither 
requires nor appreciates compassion.  Sit- 
ting of an evening at his cottage door with 
his faithful brood playing around him, his 
wife and daughter busy within reckoning 
the gains of the day’s work, he is vexed by 
no mental anxieties or perplexities; divest- 
ed of all responsibilities of life, he is as 
pleased as the oyster for which his native 
place is famed. 

—_— 
ENGLAND'S MOST NOTABLE DOG DEAD 


RUMMOND, the most notable dog 
D in England, is dead. He was owned 
by Colonel Ray, and all his life was spent 
with soldiers. He took part in the Egyp- 
tian campaign, and was present at the bat- 
tle of Omdurman. Later, he accompanied 
his regiment to South Africa and took 
part in the battle of Magersfontein. He 
was also with his regiment when it entered 
Kimberly, and not even a scratch did he 
receive, except at Wynburg, where he was 
wounded in the shoulder. 

When he returned to Europe Queen Vic- 
toria wished to confer on him the military 
medal, but the minister of war objected. 
Drummond, however, received a collar, to 
which were attached small medals, bearing 
the names of Diamonds Hill, Johannes- 
burg, Paardeberg, Dreifontein, Kimberly, 
Belmont and Modder River. 

—_— 
A SUCCESSFUL BLIND MILLER 
D F. DICKERMAN, who owns a grist- 

- mill in Connecticut, is blind, but he 
has been at the mill so long that he knows 
every plank in the building, and without as- 
sistance is able to grind the grist of the 
farmers, as well as sell grain and feed to 
others. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
his work is the weighing of the grain and 
feed which he sells. He has devised a sys- 
tem whereby he can weigh out any quantity 
with accuracy. He has a number of little 
Sticks, which are cut just the length to 
mark off the arm of the scale the differ- 
ent weights. By selecting his fifty-pound 
stick, which he can pick out by feeling its 
length, he places it against the end of the 
arm of the scale, and then moves the pend- 


ant until it reaches the other end of the 
stick. 

He has sticks ranging from five to fifty 
pounds, and if he wanted to weigh eighty 
pounds he woull take his twenty-pound 
stick and place it at the opposite end of the 
arm, which is graduated for 100 pounds. 
After setting the scale to weigh what he 
wants he puts his goo?s on the platform. 
and by putting his hand lightly over the 
arm is able to tell when the scales balance, 
and thus he weighs accurately any amount 
he desires. 

All the different grains are kept in separ 
ate bins, and he knows where to find every 
article in his place. He handily waits on 
the farmers who drive up to the front door 


to buy feed for their stock, In operating 
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the machinery of the mill he is just as 
methodical as clockwork, and any one 
watching him would never dream that he 
could not see. 
<> 
SCOTLAND'S OLDEST WOMAN 
HERE died at Kirkpatrick-Durham, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, a short time ago, 
Mrs. John Rae, who is believed to have 
been the oldest woman in Scotland. She 
was born in the parish in which she has just 
died in 1797, and was thus in her 105th year. 
She was married the year after Waterloo, 
and had four sons and four daughters. Two 
sons and two daughters are alive, one son 
being eighty-six. Mrs. Rae had _ forty 
grandchildren, one hundred great-grand- 
children, and six great-great-grandchildren. 
<—=— 

The greatest banquet in history took place 
on August 18, 1889, when the 40,000 May- 
ors of France sat at table in the Palais de 
l'Industrie in Paris. The banquet was part 
of the celebration of the events of 1780. 
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THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used to always 
praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 
and best soap made even when they paid to cents a bar for it. 
The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 


Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves with age. 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole Proprietors) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Cents 
a Bar 
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MELROSE PATE 
A deliciously seasoned combination of Game, Ham and Tongue, served cold. It is one 
cf the great variety of 
LIBBY’S NATURAL FLAVOR FOOD PRODUCTS 
+ They can be used as they come from the convenient key-onening cans: or, by making postal request, 
you will receive our booklet FREE 
“HOW TO MAKE GOOD THINGS TO EAT” 
which te'ls how to prepare from them, an intinite number of 
DAINTY SUMMER LUNCHEONS 
Send 10 Cents stamps for Libby's Big Home Atlas. With 32 new maps; size 8x11 inches. 


LIBBY, McNEILL @® LIBBY, CHICAGO 
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